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PREFACE 



This is the sixth 6i a series of case studies on the utiliza- 
tion of research funded by the Administration on Aging. The 
topic is the Home Equity Conversion Project, a major R&D 
effort carried out by the Wisconsin Department of Health and 
Human Services. The purpose of each case study is to show 
how and why the research has been used in policymaking or 
practice. The case studies are part ofrthe continuing work of 
the Gerontological Research Institute (GRI), which 4s sup- 
ported under AoA Award No; 90-AR-2173. 

- We,r£ceived invaluable assistance with this study fropi a 
number of people at the federal, -state, and local levels, whom 
we interviewed between October 1981 and February 1982. (A 
list of the*people we interviewed may be found at the end of 
this report.) In this regard, wfe extepd -special thanks to Ken- 
neth Scholen, Director of the Home Equity Conversion Pro- 
ject. In addition to lengthy irfterviews, Mr. Scholen provided 
us with a steady stream of materials and thoughtful letters 
about the project. The authors are also grateful to Frances 
Jacobs of AoA for contributing her information on the history 
of the project. All of the above assistance notwithstanding, 
the authors alone are responsible for the case study's findings 
and conclusions. 

Interested readers may also want to refer to the first five 
case studies: 

Robert K. Yin and Ingrid Heinsohn,T7?e Uses of Researph 
Sponsored bv The Administration on Aging, CasaStudy #1: 
Transportation Services of the Elderly, September 1980. 

Robert K. Yin and Ingrid Heinsohn, The Uses of Research 
Sponsored by The Administration on Aging] Case Study #2: 



Older American Resources and Services (OARS), November 
1980. , . . 

Roberta C. Cronin and Ingrid Heinsohri, The Uses of Research 
Sponsored by The Administration on Aging, Case Study #3; 
Volunteer Surveys of Nursing Homes, May 1981. ' 

Roberta C. Cronin and lngrid c Heinsohri>777e Uses of Research 
Sponsored by The Administration on Aging, Case Study #4; 
Program Development Handbooks, A Comparison Case, 
September 1981. - 

Roberta C. Cronin anq) Brad Allen, The Uses of Research Spon- 
sored by The Administration ort^Aging, Case Study #5; 
Maltreatment and Abuse of the Elderly, Aprij 1982. 
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CAPSULE SUMMARY 
Home Equity Conversion Project 



> 



The Home Equity Conversion Project (HECP) responded to 
a dilemma in the economics of older Americans. Many of the 
nation's elderly enjoyed full ownership of their home but suf- 
fered from inadequate, and declining, disposable income. 
HECP's aim was to develop ways of converting home equity 
into usable income. Project staff conducted research, 
developed models, and promoted activities concerning the 
supply, demand, and policy for equity conversion. 

The research component of the project consisted of 
specific, problem-solving activities. Key products were ' 
HECP's reports on the major types of conversion fflans and: 
a cash flow model for determining the financial benefits of 
various conversion plans. Project staff also conducted a 
market survey of homeowners in Wisconsin, and studied con- 
sumer demand for equity conversion. The project's develop- 
ment effort centered around six pilot projects. HECP spon- 
sored conferences and provided consultants, information and 
referral services, and direct grants to these projects. In addi- 
tion to its research and development, the project initiated' 
substantial promotional efforts of the'equity conversion con- 
cept. Project staff fostered Rational network of potential 
consumers of conversion plans, suppliers of services, and 
policynciakelfs to stimulate interaction among those interested 
in the conversion idea. Project activities were also covered 
extensively in the media, which proved to be an important in- 
gredient in the further development of home equity 
conversion. 

The Home Equity Conversion Project was one of the first 
major efforts^in the field of equity conversion, and its findings 1 
were applied in numerous locations across the country. In the 
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public sector., forexample, project findings were used in the 
policymaking process. At the federal level, HECP staff drafted 
resolutions, testified at hearings, and provided background 
materials for Congressional committees. At the state level, 
the project had a direct role in preparing legislation. At the 
local level, project staff pr6vided assistance and materials to 
municipal agencies and citizens' organizations interested in 
pursuing home equity conversion. 

The private sector employed the project's services as well. 
Proje6t- staff reviewed draft equity conversion plans, 
developed investment packages, and made presentations on 
the topic to private firms. Project staff also advised many 
elderly people about therf conversion options. 

The Home Equity Conversion Project w$s funded by the 
Adfnimstratitm on Aging 'from 1980 to 1982. (At the expiration* 
of the award, the project incorporated as a private non-profit! 
organization, the National Center for Home Equity Conver- 
sion.l The project furnishes important examples o[ the ways 
in which AoA-sponsored research has led to practical applica- 
tions. As a case- study of research utilization, the HECP ex- 
perience provides information on how AbA might enhance the 
utilization of research projects in th6 futOre. In particular, it 
lends further support to several propositions concerning 
research utilization that have' emerged from GRI's five 
previous case studies: • I 

First, utitization follows the development of an informal 
social network linking knowledge producers (researchers) and 
knowledge users (consumers, service providers, and 
^policymakers). The network provides interpersonal as wetl as 
' interorgsanizational ties and fosters two-way communications 
among its members. In the case of tfECP, for example, pro- 
ject staff fostered a network around the equity conversion 
issue with conferences, meetings, direct mailings, and 
telephone communications. > 

Second, "interventions" designed tc^boost utilization must 
occur throughout the life of a research project, and not merely 
at its completion. Several types pf intervention can encourage 
utilization. Early dissemination of interim reports and other 
documents provide an opportunity for user feedback that can 
influence research while it is still in progress. Similarly, ac- 
tivities such as conference presentations can stimulate in- 
terest in the project, and thereby help develop an audience 
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for the findings. In the case of HECP, utilization was also 
facilitated during the course of the project by staff efforts to 
develop legal, regulatory, and policy recommendations that * 
would reduce the barriers to the, implementation of equity 
conversion plans. 

Third, utilization depends on the-vigorous dissemination 
iOf project materials— but not necessarily of the final report. 
• The focus of dissemination efforts is often a handbook, ^ 
manual., model, questionnaire, oranother"tool" that emerges J 
from the development phase of R&D. In Jihe case pf HECP, 
newsletters and project reports on specific topics proved to 
N be useful materials for its diverse audience. 



Fourth, utilization is facilitated when the research involves! 
a "synthesis'* and "development" activity. A project may in- 
volve a synthesis of findings from' previous studtesand from 
field experiences, rather than a single research effort. HECP 
staff, for example, developed model conversion plans from 
survey data and related research. 

Fifth, utilization occurs when there already exists a large 
audience of policymakers and practitioners with a strong in- 
terest in the topic and the desire to do something about it. 
A project may develop tools or methods that meet the needs 
of the consume'rs while engaging in activities that are 
beneficial to policymakers. In the case,of HECP, the project 
addressed a critical economic problem faced by many elder- 
ly people. Moreover, the solution it examined— home equity 
conversion— fit well with the broadereconomicand political 
—cpntext. It did not demand large federal expenditures. 

The. Home Equity Conversion Project also supports the six 
policy implications generated in earlier case studies: 

• utilizafijprKstrategies should discriminate -be- 
tween "research" and "development 1 ' projpcts; 

^ utilization strategies should focus on linking 
people, not .products, and should encourage 
vigorous networking efforts throughout the life 
of a development project; 

• research-funding ageacies such. as AoA should 
vigorously support the dissemination of project 
materials to audiences other than researchers; 
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research-funding agencies such as AoA should 
consider who shall be responsible for the pro- 
ducts in which they have invested, once the 
original development effort is over; 

research sponsors should consider the probable 
level of audience interest in and need for the pro- 
ducts in plannH(5 utilization strategies for them; 
and 

research sponsors should make use of press 
releases that provide a clear statement of 
research findings and of their potential signifi- 
cance. 
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'A. THE HOME EQUITY CONVERSION 
^ PROJECT 



One of the ironies of contemporary ecoaomics is the 
burden that inflation has pfaced on the nation's elderly 
population. Most of our nation's elderly are classic examples 
of the asset-rich, cash-poor. Three quarters of the elderly — 
\ roughly 13.4 million people— are homeowners*, with no mort- 
|gage debt. Most have realized a several-fold increase jn the 
market value of their homes. Yet many of these same people 
have annual incomes well below the median for their areas. 
Inflation has dramaticafly diminished the buying power of 
their fixed incomes or retirement pensions. 

Various methods of "home equity conversion'* began to be . 
developed in the mid-1970s to respond to the dilemma. These 
plans permit .elderly homeowners to cash in on their home 
equity without giving up residence in their homes. Prior to 
these developments, the only known ways to convert the in- 
vestment in a home wpre limited to selling the house and mov- 
ing or perhaps taking a second mortgage on the house. 
Neither of these options was considered desirable and feasi- 
ble from the standpoint of the elderly. t ^ 

Home equity can be converted into income in severalways. 
The conversion can take the form of a sale with lease, a loan, 
a homestead annuity plan, or a tax postponement. The income 
these alternatives provide can be a lump sum or a monthly 
payment. The equity 'converted can be based on the full or 
partial value of the home. There are dozens of variations on 
each type of home equity conversion plan. The principal types 
are: " ■ 

Reverse mortgages. These involve a series of monthly ad- 
vances tq a homeowner. Repayment of ihe principal and in- 
terest is deferred until the end of a term, ttie sale of the home, 
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or the death of the borrower. (There are several variants de- 
pending on whether and how much the borrower receives in 
a lump -sum initially.) 

Sale leasebacks. These involve the purchase of an older 
person's home by an investor, who immediately leases it back 
to the seller for life. Investors can be individuals, limited part- 
nerships, or institutional interests. The original owner 
becomes a renter. The buyer makes a dpwnpayment and thpn 
makes regular installment payments to the new renter each 
month. Thie monthly paymentsare greaterthan the rent paid. 
For the. new renter, a sale leasebaclwneans that rent increases 
are controlled, and there-are n\) property taxes or insurance 
to pay. - 

Property tax deferral. This is a form of loan in which the 
state government,^ the request of the homeowner, pays the 
homeowner's local taxes. The state is repaid (with interest) 
with proceeds from the sale of the home upqn death or prior 
sale of the home. 

Deferred payment loans. These operate, like property tax 
deferral, at the request of the homeowner. Loans are provid- 
ed for home repairs, and repayment of all principal and in- 
terest can be deferred until the homeowner dies or sells the 
home. A principal variant is a program that provides loans for 
converting homes to include an income-producing apartment. 
The homeowner gets the benefit or a repeal income to pay* 
back the loan. 

At first, elderly homeowners were not enthusiastic about 
home equity conversion. Surveys in 1970 and 1974 indiqated 
that the elderly were mora interested in leaving something 
to their heirs than they were in having a higher disposable 
income. 1 At that time, the economy was relatively healthy and 
the Social Security system seemed structurally and politically 
sound. Thus, when the Senate Special Committee on Aging 
heard testimony about a "housing annuity program" in 1969 
and the Federal Home Loan Bank Board received similar pro- 



'See Chen, Y.P "A pilot survey study oTtfiB^Housing-Annuity pian (HAP)." 
Los Angeles. UCLA Graduate School of Management, 1973; and Daniels, 8. 
"Providing financial relief to elderly homeowners— the case of property tax 
concessions versus housing annuity." Ithaca, NY. Department of Consumer 
Economics and Public Policy, Cornell University, 1974. * » » 
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posais that same year^n^action was taken. 2 

By the micP4^70s^ economic conditions were declining, and 
the impact of the demographic trends on the Social Security 
system was becoming clear. Home equity conversion began 
to be examined* more clasely. Jack Guttentag's 1975 
monograph, for example, distinguished the two basic types 
of equity conversion options: those \yhich involve s loan and 
those which involve a sale. 3 His 1977 paper made further 
distinctions among types of loan Options ("fixed-debt/ 1 "ris- 
ing debt," and "rising-fixed debt' 1 ). 4 Interest in the concept 
continued to grow, and there weV-e some signs of Implemen- 
tation. In 1978, a Cleveland savings 4 and loan association 
began offering a reverse mortgage. The City of Buffalo began 
investigating possibilities for a public program. 

The most important events for the subsequent involvement 
of the Administration on Aging (AoA) in home equity conver- 
sion were occurring in Wisconsin. In December 1978, the, state 
allocated $64,000 to its Department of Health'and Social Ser- 
vices for a Reverse Mortgage; Study Project (RMSP). Ken 
Scholeftr-Bireetor-of the^/Visconsin-BBard on- Agin^, ^was 
„ asked to direct the project. Schofen's first steps were to qprv 
'tact people in the tield. Immediately after the project began 
in January 1979, he travelled to Washington, D.C. to meet with 
various public and private officials on the subject of home 
equity conversion. In doing so, he quickly established the core 
of what was to become a'large, nationwide network of peo- 
ple interested in horrte equity conversion. Just as quickly, he 
began to establish his central role in that netvyork. 

About the same time that the Wisconsin project was be- 
ing considered by the state legislature, home equity conver- 
sion came to AoA's attention through a letter to the Director 
of the'Division of Research and Evaluation^. Harry Posman. 
The letter, from an economist at the University of Michigan, 
suggested that AoA include the subject in its research agen- 
da. Because of the timing of the letter, Dr. Posman was unable 



„ J The authors of these proposals Were Yung*Ping Chen and Jack Gutten- 
tag, who were to becomefirnportant figures in AoA's project several years 
later. -,-.v** * 

3 Guttentag, J.M. dealing new financial Instruments for the aged New York: 
New York University Graduate School of Business Administration, 1975. 

4 Guttentag, J.M. "Reverse annuity mortgages: How savings and loans can 
write them. Federal Home Loan Bank Board Journal (July 1977), p. 18-23. 



to introduce the issue intoAoA's 197ljf Research Guidelines. 
Nevertheless, he began to make mqu\r{es. In early 1979, one 
of the people he called for infornjfation was Ken Scholen, who 
had just become the director of llie Wisconsin State project. 
Mr. Scholen pointed out thatjhe three key^issues whicflT 
needed research were supply^demand, and policy. The supply ] 
side referred to the kinds <6f home equity conversion tech- 
niques that were currently available as well as to tho'se that 

mand issue referred 1o the 
owners would actually be in- 
the pblicy area concerned the ' 
that would be necessary before 
* considered economically 
beneficial to both the supplier and the consumer. It was 
Scholen's opinion that all three issues had to be addressed 
before the concept could b4 implemented. 5 j 



could be developed. The 
likelihood that elderly ho 
terested in such plans. A 
legal and regulatory chang 
equity conversion would 



Dr. Posman's i^guiries led to 
in AoA's 1979 Research Guideli 
D-3 was: "What is the current a| 
mand for different types of home 
mortgage?" The suggested activities formed 
-strafgbtforward-feasibility^ study. They included: 



solicitation for proposals 
s. Researchable Question 
potential supply and de- 
ity conversion or reverse 
a fairly 



• collecting information on exisftrng home equity 
conversion plans; 

• interviewing older homeowners to determine 
demand; 

• projecting supply and demand under alternative 
assumptions; 

• identifying information needp of the elderly 
homeowners; 

• designing plans for communicating this informa- 
tion; and 

• developi ng materials for state and area agencies 
on aging to serve as information and referral 
tools. 



telephone interview with Dr. Harry Posman, Director, Division of Long- 
Term Care, AoA, October 23, 1981. 
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Eight proposals were submitted in response to this ques- 
tion. The award was made on May 28, 1980 to the Wisconsin , 
Department of Health and Social Services, home of Ken 
Scholen's Reverse Mortgage Study Project. The new federal 
project (AoA Award No. 90-AR-0001) was to last 24 months, 
with a total budget of $250,000. 

4 

The project's functions were to conduct, promote and coor- 
dinate-research and development activities <in the general ' 
areas of supply, demand, and policy. In the supply area, it 
would determine the financial benefits provided by different 
conversion devices and would design optional plans for 
specific circumstances. Another "product" would be the 
stimulation and nurturing of pilot projects that would develop 
and tesj various home equity conversion plans. In the demand 
area, the project would develop projections from a market . 
survey of elderly homeowners in Wisconsin concerning theiF 
interest in and likely involvement with varices home equity 
conversion ideas. Project staff would develop various equity 
conversion strategies for the pilot projects based on survey 
results. In the palTcy firea, the project would develop reco.m- ; 
mendations for public and private organizations concerning 
issues that affegt* the supply and demand of home equity con- 
version. Key issues included tax policy; the treatment of con- 
version income by public benefit programs; statutory and 
financial support for property tax deferral and housing loan 
programs; and consumer information and referral systems. 

The project also was to serve as a national clearinghouse 
through which bankers, planners, researchers, consumer ad- 
vocates, older persons, and others could learn of new ideas 
and developments in home equity conversion. 

Staffing for the project was somewhat unusual. The Pro- 
ject Director, Ken Scholen, was a lobbyist and organizer with 
a background in philosophy and public administration. His 
staff for the project included only one "Research Director" 

y and one part-time "Program Assistant." Butjhe core staff was * 
augmented by about ten consultants scattered around the 
country and an eight-member advisory panel. Approximately 
forty percent of the project's budget was to be spent on con- 

. sultant services. x 

The Home Equity Conversion Project (HECP) went far 
beyond the activities originally set out in AoA's Research 
Guidelines. The solicitation had requested a straightforward 
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feasibittty study. By the time theWECP proposal was written, 
much progress had been made by^the Wisconsin project on 
these tradition*! research activities, and Scholen felt that it 
was time to move forward in other directions as well. In his 
first progress report to AoA he states; * % 

We should not be satisfied oply or predominant!^ 
* to survey participants in the few existing pro- 
grams*that only begin to tap the potential of this 
jdea. Nor should we be satisfied to surveypoten- 
, , ,'tial suppliers that Have hot seriously investigated 
the options. In 'short,, we must go beyond 
documenting th6 limited • status' quo and 
speculating in the largely uninformed abstract. 6 

/ 

The three elements of the project, as he envisioned it, would 
be research, development, apd promotion. He later ex- 
plained that "putting home equity conversion into practice 
wag like foi lotoing a recipe; all the elements must go together 
or it will not work." 7 - 

The key aspects,of HECP's research, development and pro- 
motion efforts are as follows. 

Research 

, The research .component of HECP was carried ot/t by pro- 
ject staff-and consultants. The research that the project spon- 
sored was intended as practical, problem-solving work. It was 
to be research that had to be*carried out because "somebody 
needed the information in order to progress with the plans. ,J * 

One of the earliest and most influential products wa$>a 
•278-page book, Unlocking Home Equity for the Elderly edited 
by Ken Scholen and Yung-Ping Chen. The original manuscript 
consisted of the proceedings .of a "Fteverse Mortgage 
Development Conference" that had been held in May 1979 



•Progress Report to AoA, 1 Au^st 1980. 

'Interview with (£en Scholen, 19 October 1981, Madison, Wisconsin. 
•Ibid. " - 



under the Wisconsin-sponsored phase cf the projects The 
AoA grant encouraged the project to accelerate some of its 
research so that it could be included in the manuscript. The 
federal funds also permitted an expanded version of the book. 
New sections were prepared on market research, needs of the 
underseryed, public policy implications, neighborhood 
revitalization, marketing software, consumer interests, 
property tax defenal, national home equity estimates, and a 
glossary of terms.The book served as the basis for HECP's 
subsequent work. y 

In the area of supply, foe example, HECP research also 
produced: > . ' 

• a report on the basic structure and operation of 
each major type of home equity conversion plan; 

• a draft guide to sale/leaseback transactions; ; 

• a cash-flow model that could bemused to counsel 
consumers about the financial benefits of 
various equity conversion models; and 

t analyses of consumer safeguards, return on in- 
vestment, and end-of-term alternatives for 
reverse mortgages. 



The cash-ffow model and the evaluation of various home equi- 
ty conversion plans proved tq be especially helpful to ihje pilot 
projects, as we describe in Section B of this ^case study. 

In the area of consumer demand for equity conversion, 
HECP: 

• conducted a market survey of homeowners in 
s Wisconsin; 



'Sponsored by the Reverse Mortgage Study Project, the purpose of the 
conference was "to spur the development of home equity dissaving plans 
needed by older Americans." Over 100 people from 13 states attended. They 
represented official and voluntary agencies concerned with the elderly, in- 
surance companies, savings and loan institutions, and other financial institu- 
tions. The conference led to the book published by Ballinge; and produced 
the beginning of the "home equity conversion network," 




• • analyzed the potential size and distribution of the m 
market using national date (the Survey of Income 
and Education; the Annual Housing Survey; thre 
' Panel Study of Income Dynamics); and 

• analyzed consumer response to existing pro- 
grams and pilot projects, and to the general con- 
cept of home equity conversion. 

The market surveys were emulated in several pilot project 
sites, and were used to determine which of the home equity 
conversion options many of the projects would offer in their* 
area. The complete list of HECP reports is provided in Appen- 
dix A. 

Development Efforts r * > 

A % major portion of HECP staff effort was devoted to the 
development and demonstration of home equity conversion 
models, Chief among these was the project's sponsorship and 
nurturing of pilot projects throughout the country. The prin- 
cipal efforts were devoted to six projebts. These were: 

• V^estside Conservation -Corporation in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 

• Home Equity Living Plans in Buffalo, New York; 

V. 

S T£e Home Equity Project, sponsored by the 
Madison Development Corporation in Madison, 

Wisconsin; 

• - * 

• The Senior Homeowner Equity Conversion Pro- 
ject of Essex County, New Jersey; 

» ✓ * 

• The Monona Home Equity Conversion Projfect in 
Monona, Wisconsin; and 

• The Reverse Annuity Mortgage (RAM). Program, 
operated by the San Francisco Development 
Fund in Marin County, California. ^ 

hilECP provided consultants, in-kind contributions, informa- 
tion and referral services, and even direct grants to these six 
prgjects. In three cgses, HECP was instrumental in generating 
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non-'AoA funding for the pilot. 10 s 

An important element of HECP's support for the pilot pro- 
jects was the series of "consultations" it sponsored. These 
were meetings of pilot project staff, HECP staff and con- 
sultants, and a handful of other interested people from around 
the country. They were inspired by the success of the May 
1979 Reverse Mortgage Development Conference: Scholen ex- 
plained their purpose in his first progress report to AoA: 

The consultations.. .provide a way for us to con- 
vene all pilots, all the consultants, and our staff 
to consider generic issues and to coordinate ef- , 
forts. It has also proven to be an excellent set- 
ting for developing and critiquing new ap- 
proaches to equity conveijsion. 11 

Three consultations' have been held. The first occurred in 
March 1980. It was intended as an introductory session, and h 
was used to select consultants and to get potential users ill- * 
volved early in the process. The second was held in 
September 1980 to review the progress of the pilot projects 
and to review two draft research reports written by HECP con-, 
sultants.The third consultation was held in September 1981, 
and included sessions on marketing, counseling, capital, and 
administrative systems involved in home equity conversion 
plans. Among the participants at the third meeting were 
representatives from two potential new pilot projects (in 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania and Washington, D.C.), and the 
founders of a private sector plan, American Homestead. 

Promotional Efforts 

v One of the more notable features of the Home Equity Con- * 

| version Project was indeliberate promotion olthe equity con- 
I version concept. Project staff and consultants gave oral 
'\ presentations and developed an ambitious direct fnafl system 
* to advertise equity conversion ideas nationwide. Fo? those 
who became a part of the HECP network, the meetings, cor- 
respondence and ojhet forms of communication provided a 
* steady stream of information and ideas. One consultant was 



'•The role of HECP in each of the individual projects is described in Sec* 
tion B. 

"Progress report to AoA, 1 August 1980. 

* 9 
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hired explicitly to "promote the id6a of home equity conver- 
sion as an investment vehicle for public and private pension 
funds. ,,u 

Sqholen expjaihed the purpose of these efforts: 

Part of our j<?b is to introduce this idea to a wide 
range of key people, to involve them in the overall 
develbpment effort, to make them aware of the 
concerns and interests of older homeowners, 
ancftakeep them apprised of developments in 
the field. By assuming this catalyst/coordinator 
role, we can substantially boost the utility of AoA 
funds, dramatically increase the amount of ac- 
tivity in this area, and enhance the quality of 
isolated individual efforts by providing a cen- 
tralized clearinghouse of activities and ideas. 13 ■ s 

Scholen considered these promotional activities essential to 
the ultimate success of the project. Project staff and con- 
sultants were encouraged to participate in meetings and to 
give presentations on the subject. A list of key presentations 
is provided in Table 1. 



Table 1 

PRESENTATIONS AND BRIEFINGS 
HOME EQUITY, CONVERSION PROJECT. 



Meeting 



Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
Reverse Mortgage Workshop 
Washington, D.C. 

Wisconsin Department of Local- 
Affairs & Development (DLAD) 
Forum on "Building ^ 
f Neighborhoods" 
Milwaukee, Wl 



Date HECP Speakers(s) 

6/20/79 JackGuttentag 
Don Ralya 
' ' Ken Scholen 

^ 

3/7/80 Ken Scholen. 

William Perkins 



"Consultant's contract between Donald Smart and the Wisconsin Depart- 
ment of Health and Social Services (1 August 1980). 

"Progress Report to AoA, 1 August 1980. 
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Table 1 (continued) 



- Meeting Date 

National. Retired Teachers 4/29/80 

Assoc/American Assoc. of 

Retired Persons 
Joint Legislative Committee 
Madison, Wl 

Wisconsin Board on Aging 5/20/80 
Madison, Wl 

4 

Wisconsin D^pt. of Health &* 7/30/80 

Social Services 
Advisory Council 

Bureau of Aging * 
Madison, Wl 

Coalition of Wisconsin Aging 8/6/80 

Groups • , 
Annual Convention » 
Menomonie, Wl 

Wisconsin State Senate 8/20/80 
Committee on Aging 
Madison, Wl 

Wisconsin State Senate m 9/8/80 
Committee on Aging 
Janesville, \A%. 

Wisconsin Area Agency on Aging 9/15/80 
Board of Directors Meeting & 12/9/80 

Wausau, Wl 

White House Conference on Aging 10/22/80 

Mini'Conference on Housing for 

the Elderly 
Washington, D.C. ' <> 

International Foundation of 11/80 
Employee Benefit Plans, 26th 1 s 

Annual Educational Conference 

Honolulu, HI 

**Area Agency on Aging 11/20/80 
Advisory Council 
Waukesha, Wl 

Area Agency on Aging 12/9/80 
Advisory Council 
La Crosse, Wl 



HECP Speakers) 

Ken Scholen 

Ken Scholen 
Ken Scholen 

♦ Ken Scholen 
Ken Scholen 



Kerf Scholen 



Ken Scholen 
j 

Ken Scholen 



Donald Smart 



Ken Scholerf 



Ken Scholen 



j>iei 
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Table 1 (continued) 



Meeting 

White House Conference on Aging 

Mini-Conference on Saving 
Washington, D.C. 

Ford and Johnson Foundations 
Meeting on referred Payment 
Loans 

Racine, Wl 

Governor's Public Investment 
Task Force * - 

State of California 
Los Angeles, CA 

Social Security Administration 

Meeting 
Baltimore, MD 

National Retired Teachers Assoc / 
American Assoc. of Retired 
Persons 

"Coping With Inflation" Issue v 

Forum * • 

Milwaukee, Wl % 

Missouri Gerontology Institute 
Economics of Aging Conference 1 
Kansas City, MO 

Tenth Annual Washington Mortgage 

Seminar 
New York 

The Wharton School 
University of Pennsylvania^ 
Philadelphia, PA 



Annual Senior Citizens Day 
Monona, Wl 

University of Wisconsin-Madison 
Programs on Aging 
Campus kaleidoscope Program 
Madison, Wl 



Date 

1/81 

2781 

3/81 

3/4/81 
4/81 



4/81 



4/81' 

I 

5/18- 
19/81 



5/5781 



6/81 



HECP Speakers) 

Bruce Jacobs 
Jack Guttentag 



Max Kummerow 
Bruce Jacobs 
William Perkins 



.Donald Smart 



Ken SCholen 



Max Kummerow 
{ 



Maurice Weinrobe 



Bruce Jacobs* 
Jack Guttentag 
Ken Scholen 

Jack Guttentag 
fylax Kummerow 
Ken Scholen 
Maurice Weinrobe 
Dave Raper* 
Frank Thompson 

Max Kummerow 



Max Kummerow 



2' 
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Table 1 (continued) 



Meeting 

Neighborhood Reinvestment 
Corporation and Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board Meeting 

Washington, D.C 

Administration on Aging 
Executive Briefing 
Washington, D.C. ' 

U.S. House of Representatives 
Select Committee on Aging 

Subcommittee on Housing & 
Consumer Interests 

Washington, D.C. 

Meeting on American Homestead 
Plan 

The Wharton School 
Philadelphia, PA 

Wisconsin's Delegates and 
Observers at the White House 
Conference on Aging 

Madison, Wi 

Philadelphia Corporation on 
Aging 



Meeting on American Homestead 
Plan 

Philadelphia, PA 

-1981 White House Conference on 

Aging 
Washington, D.C. 

Wisconsin State Senate 

Committees on Aging, 
Business and Financial Institutions,. 

and Transportation 
Madison, WI 

American Bar Association 
Commission on Legal Problems of 

the Elderly 
Housing Subcommittee 
San Diego, CA 



Date > 

6/25/81 

6/26/81 
7/29/81 

11/12/81 
10/25/81 
1 1/13/81 

11/12/81 
12/81 

O 

1/6/82 4 
2/82 



HECP Speakers) 

Jack Guttentag 
Ken Scholerv 
Max Kurhmerow 



Ken Scholen 
Max Kunjmerbw 



Ken Scholen 



Ken Scholen 
Consultants 
James Burke 
- Donafd Smith 

Ken Scholen 



, Ken Scfiolen 
Project Con- 
sultants 

Pilot Project Staff 
Ken Scholen 



Bruce Jacobs 



Ken Scholen 



Ken Scholen 
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Table 1 (continued) 



Meeting 



Western Gerontological Society 
San Diego, CA 



American Association of 

Retired Persons Briefing 
Washington, 'D.C. 



Date 



3/1/82' 



3/82 




Don Raly 
--Bronwyn Belling 
Kathy Kenny 
Trudy Ernst 

Ken Jcholen 
Jack Guttentag 
Don Ralya 
Bruce Jacobs 



American Homestead, Inc. 



Select Committee on Aging 
U.S Senate 
Washington, D.C. 

National Council on the^Aging 
Washington, b'C 



4/82 , Jack Guttentag 

Ken Scholen 
* 

5 

4/82 Ker\ Scholen 



4/1/82 Ken Scholen 

Jack Guttentag 
Don Ralya 
Bruce Jacobs 



( 
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The HECP direct mail system was especially ambitious. As 1 
early as the Wisconsin-funded phase of the project, Schofen 
began "to identify key persons in various disciplines, .to solicit 
their interest in this project. ..and to develop an efficient 
means of storing and utilizing the resultaht list of names and 
addresses. 1 ' 14 He began developing a computerized list of,per- 
sons interested in hpme equity conversion. The initial list was 
compiled from overthirtymaster lists (e.g., members of the 
U.S. League of Savings Associations, members of the Inter- 
national City Management Association, key members of the 
U.S. Congress', Area Agencies on Aging and State Agencies 
on Aging). Names of those who requested a project report 
were added. The names and addresses were coded according 
to one of ten general categories (e.g., consumer groups, in- 
vestors) and one of 55 sub-categories (e.g., pension funds, 
local housing agehcies* Scholen explained that the system 
"enables us to make specialized mailings to specific ta/get 
groups." 15 

»t 

The lists were used to distribute project reports and to cir- 
culate specific information about home equity conversion. 
(Sine mailing, for example, began "Dear Real Estate Portfolio 
Manager,!' arid contained information about various tiome 
equity conversion options, with an invitation to contact HECP. 
Scholen also produced a HECP newsletter about three times 
eagh year. The topics of the newsletters included de- 
velopments in HECP-sponsored research, announcements 
about major activities in the field, progress reports on the pilot 
. projects, and descriptions of various home equity conversion 
ideas. (A brief listing of the topics foreach is provided in Ap- 
pendix B.) The project's success with the direct mail cam- 
paign has been impressive. When the Wisconsin project 
began in January 1979, Scholen knew of only two people in 
the field (Guttentag and Chen). When the November 1979 
newsletter was distributed, the mailing list contained 500 
n'ames. By November 1981, the number was over 8,000 and^ 
rising. u The extensive media cpverage generated many re-" 
quests for both general project materials ancJ newsletters. 
Table 2 presents a breakdown of the project's mailings. 



u Progress Report to AoA, 1 August 1980. 
"Progress Report to AoA, 1 August^1980. 

"Interviews with Ken Scholen, October 19, 1981 in Madison, Wisconsin 
and by telephone, January 1982. 

15 

c 



Table 2 

MAILINGS AND MATERIALS* 



• 


General 
Requests 
riiieu 


m 

Newsletters 

<Utnt 
b 0 


Newsletter 
Orders 

FIIIaH 


Total 


Jan 79 : Mar 80 


500 


■1,200 


> 

490 


2,100 


Apr 80 ■ Aug 80 


200 






200 


Sept 80 ■ Dec 80 
Jan 81 ■ Apr 81 


^00 
2,200 ; * 


600 
1,300 ' 


200 
300 


1,1* 
3,800, 


May 81 - Aug 81 


600 


3,800 • ' 


700 


5,100 


Sept 81 -,Dec 81 


4,100 


VH400 


800 


9,300 


Jan $2 • Mar 82 


800 ' 


8,400 


1.300 • 


10,500 


TOTAL 


8,700 


s 19,700 


3,700 


32.100 



• Adapt ed-from Tabid 4 on p. 64 of Wisconsin Bureau of Aging, Final Report 
of the Home EquityX^onverslon Project Madison, Wisconsin, March 31, 1982. 



The key events in the development of the project, begin- 
ning with the Wisconsin^ihaae^araJLsl^ . 



Table 3 



CHRONOLOGY^ OF KEY EVENTS IN HOME 



EQUH^d 

.January 1979 

\ 

May 21-22, 1979 
October 30, 1979 



CONVERSION PROJECT 

b ■ ■ 

. Reverse 'Mortgage Study project 
initiated with funds from Wisconsin 
State legislature. 

Conference^ sponsored by the 
Reverse Mortgage' Study Prpject, 
Madison/ Wisconsin. 

Original proposal submitted to AoA 
— $250,000 for 24-monfh period. 



f 



Table 3 (continued) 



March 27-28, 1980 

May 28, 1980 
September 1980 



September 17-19, 
1980 

October 1980 



December 22, 1980 



July 1981 

July 1981 
July 26, 1981 

August 1981 



September 3-4, 
1981 

December 1981 



First consultation of Pilot Projects, 
K^adison, Wisconsin. 

Award made by AoA (90-AR-0001). 

Book publis hed —Unlocking Home 
EquitfJSrthe Elderly, Cambridge, 

Mass: Ballinger", Publishing 

Company. x - ~ ] 

Second consultation of Pilot Pro- % . 
jects, Madison, Wisconsin. 

.White House Conference on Aging 
Mini-Conference on Housing for the 
Elderly passes resolution suppqjj^* 
ing home equity conversion. 

Continuation-prorposal submitted to 
AoA — $119,145 for 12-mpnth 
period^ 

Scholen testifies before U.S. House 
of Representatives, Select Commit- - 
tee on Aging. . fit 

Wisconsin legislature passes pro- 
perty tax deferral bill. 

Interagency executive briefing on 
Reverse Annuity Mortgages, AoA, 
Washington, D.C. 

First contracts signed in Buffalo, 
Milwaukee, ahd San Francisco in- 
volving 5 different contractual 
arrangements. 

Third consultatioh with Pilot Pro- 
jects, Madison, Wisconsin. 

White House Conference on Aging 
passes resolution supporting home 
equity conversion. 
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Table 3 (continued) 



February 1982 
February 1982 

March 1982 



President's Commission on Hous- 
ing recommends home equity 
conversion; 

National Center for Home Equity 
Conversion incorporated as a 
private non-profit organization and 
receives first grant . 



Final report completed and submit- 
ted to AoA; award expires. 



28 

18 
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B. USES MADE OF THE HOME EQUITY 
CONVERSION PROJECT 



The range of peoRle affected and influenced by HECP ef- 
forts includes public policymakers, private financial institu- 
tions, social servicp agencies, the media, and elderly 
homeowners/ 17 We conducted interviews with several people 
to find out more about how HECP's work has been used. Our 
•list of interviewees was drawn from project files and from sug- < 
gestions maple by the project director. As with earlier case/ 
studies, the intent-of our interviews was riot to determine the 
number of uses. Rather, it was to establish the range of ap- 
plications made of the Home Equity Conversion Project. 

♦ -* 

Th6 people with whom we talked were well aware of the 
Home Equity Conversion Project and its staff. They easily 
identified the role of the project in their respective activities. 
In the following sections of this chapter, we- review some of 
these uses. We discuss in turn uses by federal, state and local 
policymakers, pilot projects, the private sector, and the media. 

Uses by Federal, State, and Local Policymakers 

, HECP has played a role in many of the recent national 
policymaking forums that have been concerned with the elder- 
ly. In some cases, HECP staff drafted the wording for impor- 
tant resolutions. In other cases, they provided . expert 
testimony or a keynote address. Some 6f the people in- 
volved in these forums had been on the project's mailing list, 
and had beccjme aware of the topic through the project's 
newsletters arftl reports. Others had been referred by one of 



'The scope of this case study did not include a survey of the uses re-, 
searchers made of HECP, though we know of si* Ph.D. dissertations that 
were based at least partly on the project's research. 
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the many members of the rapidiy growing home equity con- 
version network. In our first vignette, we describe the role of 
HECR in the recent White House Conference on Aging. 

Vignette #1 / * 

Project staff .played key roles leading Jo recommendations* 
from the 1981 White House Conference on Aging (WHCOA) 
in supporiof equity conversion. In October 1980, Ken Scholen 
participated in the preliminary discussions on the topic, at 
the WhiJe House Mini-Conference on Housing fortheElder- 
Jy. Over300 housing developers, reformers, consumers and 
advocakes listened to expert speakers and helped develop 
a "housing.blueprint for the 80s." The group recommended, 
that: "Access to a homeowner's accumulated equity in his 
or her house shbuld be developed through reverse mortgages 
and other means to provide a supplement to current 
-7^ incpjpe." 1 * The report from this meeting was used a$ a discus* 
~£ siorr^piece at the White House Conference on Aging. 

Prior^to'the WHGOA, in October an<i again in November 1981, 
Scholen participated in preliminary briefing meetings with' 
the Wisconsin delegation to the Conference. He explained 
home equity conversion, and enlisted the delegation's sup-, 
port for the concept. * 

At the WHCOA, in December 1981, project consultant Bruce 
Jacobs ga^a keynote address on housing in which he 
devote<ijPout a third of his time to home equity conversion, 
the pilcj projects, and HECP itself. The resolution passed 
^ v by the Committee on Housing Alternatives and later by the 
"full WHCOA gave support to hc-me equity conversion, say- 
ing that a "variety of voluntary mechanisms should be 
developed to enable older homeowners to convert their home 
equity into* income, while remaining in their homes." The 
Committee also listed a number of issues that should be ad- 
dressed to facilitate the development of home equity con- 
version mechanisms by the private sector. These included 
(1)~new Internal Revenue Service rulings to allow- 
, sale/leaseback contracts to be written or appropriate tax code 
revisions, (2) mortgage revenue bonding or other tax iricen' 
tives used as sources for capital to fund property tax defer- 
. ral and deferred payment home repair loans, (3) continuation 
of research on key issues regarding home equity conversion, 
(4) the development and/or revision of insurance programs 
by tfie Federal Housing Authority for reverse mortgages and 
. deferred payment home repair loansj and (5) the development 
of secondary markets for reverse mortgages and deferred pay- 
ment home repair loans by the Federal Home Loan Mortgage 
Corporation and the ' Government National -Mortgage 
Association. 1 * , 



< 



"The 1981 White House Conference oh Aging. Report of the Mini- 
Conference on Housing for the Elderly, October 1980. 

♦•Interview' with Ken Scholen, 19 October 1981, Madison, Wisconsin and 
White House Conference on Aging Report, December 1981. * 
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Another national forum was underway at the time of the 
Whif^house Conference on Aging. The President's Commis v 
sion on Housing developed. recommendations on a number 
of topics. Here, too, HECP is represented, as described in the 
following vignette: 

Vignette #2 

« Ther President's Commission on Housing incorporated the 
home equity conversion concepts in its recommendations 
to'the President. Its Task Force on Equity Financing and Alter- 
native Housing Options suggested reverse annuity mort- 
gages, deferred payment loans, and sate leaseback tech- 
niques for equity conversion*. The report of the Task Force , 
points out the legal and regulatory barriers to home equity 
conversion, and recommends'that they be eliminated. These 
include federal tax law and IRS rulings on the status of 
leaseback sales, and the Federal Home Loan Bank Board's 
definition of reverse mortgages. Ken Scholen consulted with 
Commission staff throughout the -development of their 
recommendations. The project provided relevant literature, 
critiques of various options, and general consultations by the 
project director and project consultants. 

HECP also participated indirectly in these decisions, through 
a major aging interest group. In October 1981, the National, 
Retired, Teachers Association/American Association of , 
Retired Persons (NRTA/AARP) prepared a statement forJhe ' 
President'^ Commission that also' strongly supported the , 
various home equity conversion techniques. The statement 
was prepared by the associations' housing expert, Mr. Leo 
Baldwin, who had been working on the HECP Advisory Panel. 
, Among othetf items, it pointe4 out the barriers to the develop- 
ment of specific home, equity conversion plans which were 
subsequently incorporated into the Task Force report. 3 * 

The U.S. Congress also has been considering public policy 
regarding home equity conversion. Members of the aging 
committees in both the House of Representatives and the 
Senate and'theirstaffs were on HECP's original mailing list, , 
and are well acquainted with the project, as the following 
vignette shows. 



"Telephone interview with Ken Scholen, March 1982. 
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Vignette #3 

The U.S. House of Representatives Select Committee on Ag- 
ing has becbme interested in various issues involved with 
N home equity conversion. A key^sue is whether there is a 
role for public agencies in home equity conversion, the Sub- 
committee on Housing and Consumer Interests, chaired by » 
Rep. Edward R. Roybal, has held two major hearings at this 
writing, one In July 1981 and the other in February 1982. In 
both instances, Ken Scholen provided testimony and 
background materials for the committee and its staff." 

9 

. The SenateSpeciaT Committee on Aging has also become 
interested in the topic. Its forthcoming report "Developments 
in Aging" includes*a section on home equity conversion. The 
Committee has also asked HECP to prepare a paper sum- 
marizing the current status of home equity conversion. * 

The Administration on Aging used the project for develop- 
ing new research and development ideas. Although the pro- 
ject originated during the previous administration, HECP con- 
cepts were also seen ,as attractive by the Reagan 
Administration. 

Vignette #4 

During the summer of 1981, the Administration on Aging was 
developing strategies and agendas for the coming fiscal year. 
A top priority was to develop approaches directed at market 
conditions, institutional practices and the patterns of institu- 
' tional behavior that constrain the ability of some people to 
meet trjteir own need£." In line with the new Republican ad- 
ministration, AoA was focusing on regulation, deregulation, 
. tax policy, administrative reform, private sector collaboration, 
and self-help. 

tjie idea of home equity, conversion fell naturally into this 
framework. It held out a promise of financial help for the elder- 
ly without major public expenditures. I.t was explicitly a self- 
help Motion that relied on the mechanisms of the market. AoA < 
was Interested in finding out what role, if any, it should play 
in the further development of the equity conversion Idea. In 
April 1981 , John Skinner, Associate Commissioner for AoA's 
Office of Research, Demonstrations, and Evaluation, asked 
- the Director of the Division of Research and Evaluation to 
arrange briefings for AoA Executive Staff and for staff in the 
Office of Human Development Services (OHDS) on'HECP and 



"Interview with Jorge Lambrinos, Majority Staff Director, Select Cgmmit- 
tee on Aging, U.S. House of Representatives, November 1981. 

"Telephone conversation with Verna Cook, Project Officer, Division of 
Research and Evaluation, AoA, July 1981. , 




its findings. His attention had been attracted by the publica- 
tion of the project's book, Unlocking Home Equity tor the 
Eiderly. The briefing was held on July 26, 1981 at AoA's of- 
fices in Washington, D.C. Ken Schblen was the principal 
speaker." Later, in March 1982, the Assistant Secretary for 
Human Development Sen/ices requested a policy option 
paper from HECP on federal policy issues. 

On the national level, project reports have been used to 
clarify two of the key regulatory issues involved in home equi- 
ty conversion. 



A major question affecting elderly homeowners' interest In 
equity conversion techniques concerns the effect that the 
benefits would have on Supplementary Security Income (SSI) 
payments. HECP consultant Michael Drury developed a com- 
puter simulation of the impact ofvarious policy options and 
an analysis of home equity conversion plans as they relate 
to SSI regulations. The results will be the subject of a meeting . 
. with officials from the Social Security Administration, policy 
analysts, and project personnel. 14 

Vignette #6 

. An issue affecting sale leaseback plans concerns the status 
of tax deductions. A HECP newsletter noted that "until the 
I.RS. rules on this..., many significant sale leaseback plans 
will not be- implemented.' 1 

The Fouratt Corporation In (Jkrmel, California had been 
developing a major sale leaseback plan for California, called 
the Senior Equity Plan. After developing a model plan, and 
interesting its first client, the corporation initiated a test case ' 
with the IRS. A yVashington, D.C. firm— Price, Waterhouse 
and Company— was retained to represent the client in late 
1980. HECP prepared an analysisof the issues and secured 
favorable .recommendations from various policymaking 
> bodies (see Vignettes #1, #2, and #13)." 

On the state level, the project often took a more direct role. 
As we noted in the first chapter, part of the project's efforts 
were devoted to preparing model state statutes for various 
home equity conversion techniques. In the state of Wiscon- 
sin's property tax deferral program,' the role of HECP was 
most direct. . * 



"Interview with Dr. Franoes Jacdbs, Project Officer, Division of Research 
and Evaluation, AoA, October 6, 1981. 

"Interview with Ken Scholen, 19 October 1981. 

"HECP project files. 



Vignette #5 
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Vignette #7 



As part of the work begun (>y the state's<Reverse Mortgage 
Study Project, project staff conducted a statewide survey of 
the elderly, asking the respondents about their interest in par- 
ticipating in various home equity conversion plans. Later, 
Scholen and other staff met with senior citizen organizations 
throughout the state to solicit their ideas about the plans. 
From this inquiry emerged a project report which analyzed 
loan-to-value ratios and projected county-to-county data on 
home.value, taxes, and appreciation. Data from the stajtewide 
survey were used to estimate fiscal implications lor 
capitalization and cash-flow management. The report was 
— — — presented to state government officials during an executive 
briefing on the project's proposals. Scholen later presented 
formal testimony to the legislature about this plan. 31 He also 
met with the Coalition of Wisconsin Aging Groups (comprised 
of 525 member groups) to develop a proposal that would 
become part of the Coalition's 1981 legislative platform.*/ 

The Governor of Wisconsin and the Chairman of the 
legislature's Committee on Aging both supported the plan, 
and it was incorporated into the^fovernor's 1981*83 state 
budget bill. It was introduced as Assembly Bill 6jB by the Joint 
Committee of Finance on 2 June 1981, and was passed into 
law in July 1981. The program was to be implemented by the 
state's Department of Revenue. (See Appendix C for a copy 
of the bill.) 

National events have so far prevented the program from 
becoming operational. The program was dependent on the 
state raising an initial ten million dollars of "seed money" 
through the sale of state revenue bonds. However, federal 
requirements for tax exemption changed/ and technical 
..■amendments had to be made to the program. In addition, in- 
terest rates climbed to levels that made' it less financially at- 
tractive for individuals to participate in the program. The 
government of Wisconsin has decided to defer implementa- 
tion of the program until later this year. 

On the local level, the project staff have provided technical 
assistance and materials to many city agencies and citizen 
organizations. The following are illustrative examples: 



The Philadelphia Mayor's Office.on Aging was investigating . 
home equity conversion alternatives. Project staff met with 
the mayor's staff, discussed various options, and provided 
technical assistance. The Office on Aging subsequently 
focused its program development efforts on deferred pay- % 
ment loans to ..finance municipal gas- bills and/or 
r weatherizatiori. 



"Letter from Ken Scholen to authors, October 30i 1981. 

"Telephone interview with Gail Shiman, Committee Clerk, Committee on 
Aging, Business and Financial Institutions, and Transportation, Wisconsfa 
State Legislature, October 28, 1981. * 



Vignette #8 
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Vignette #9 ^ 

A consortium of social sexylce agencies and community 
organizations in Boston was exploring housing alternatives 
for older people. One of trie agencies, United South End Set- 
tlements, contacted HECP for background materials and con- 
sultation. This led to, the' development of various sale 
leaseback models, and a community conference in May of 
1982 featuring economist Paul Samuelson and resource peo- 
• pie from HECP. 



Uses by Pilot Projects 

T(?e most direct developmental efforts of HECP con- 
cerned the six pilot projects which it supported in various 
way»^HECP staff and consultants provided technical 
assistance, research support, in-kind contributioSs, and even 
direct grants. In some cases, they helped develop the specific 
equity conversion packages ih at would be offered by the pro- 
ject. In other cases, they helped conduct background research 
specifically for the project, e.g., market surveys, cash-flow 
models, financial analyses. Through the HECP conferences 
and "consultations," the project was also instrumental in ob- 
taining additional, non-AoA funding for some of the projects. 
The following vignettes provide some of the details for two 
of the projects. HECP's role in the other four pilot projects 
is described in the vignettes in Appendix D. 

Vignette #10 

Home Equity Living Plans, Inc. (HELP), a non-profit corpora- 
tion in Buffalo, New. York, has developed a program that 
guarantees elderly homeowners lifetime residence in their 
homes without the costs associated with home ownership. 
The .program began operations in August 1981 with $1.3 
f million m HUD Community Development Block Grant funds. 

HELP has two main goals: to convert homeowners' equity 
' into monthly income and to promote neighborhood stabiliza- 
tion by repairing and majntaipmg older homes. 

The project intends to support a recycling program involv- 
ing 80 houses, each averaging $20,000 in initial market value. 
HELP buys the horn e« at "a fair market value from the 
homeowner, assumes the payment of taxes, insurance, and 
major maintenance costs, and sends the homeowner month- 
ly cash annuity payments. The payments continue until the 
participant's death, when the title of the house transfers to 
HELP. To^date, three conversion contracts have been signed. 
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The HECP has helped by reviewing project materials and by 
providing information on developments and activities in home 
equity conversion in other parts of the country. More impor- 
tant, the project usna financial plan that was developed by 
HECP consultant, Jlck Guttentag. The plan is based on a 
computerized cash-How model which is used to calculate 
conversion tables for interested homeowners." 

Vignette £11 

The Senior Homeowner Equity Conversion Project in Essex 
County, New Jersey, began a feasibility study of home equi- 
ty conversion for senior homeowners In the county in Spring 
1981. The project's overall goal is to establish a non-profit 
senior homeowners' cooperative to convert the equity of 
senior homeowners into usable income, prevent displace* 
ment, finance repairs and weatherization of homes, and 
stabilize the neighborhood. 

Thestudy originated when the director of the Greater Essex 
Community Foundation contacted the local area agency on 
aging to inquire about innovative programs forthe elderly in 
the private sector. She learned about the home equity con- 
version concept and soon thereafter, brought up the issue 
at a conference in Washington, D.C. sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services (DHHS). DHHS staff sug- 
gested trjjat she contact the Home Equity Conversion Pro- 
ject for teohnical assistance. 

" The project's feasibility study (which included a survey of 
senior homeowners) determined that, in light of the high in- 
terest rates, a sale-teaseback approach would be more ap- 
propriate than a reverse mortgage program. 

The project staff found the HECP staff and reports to be very 
helpful in designing the feasibility study^ The report on 
reverse annuity mortgages produced by Kaplan, Smith and 
Associates (partially supported by HECP) and the cash-flow 
planning model were particularly useful. HECP project staff 
provided technical assistance in developing the program 
design, reassured the Committee members that the home 
equity conversion concept was a good one,' and continuously 
kept the Committee abreast of new developments in home 
equity conversion through conferences, newsletters, and 
brief reports." * 

Uses by the Private Sector 

The preceding section showed how HECP directed infor- 
mation to the public sector agencies in order to eliminate bar- 
riers to the development of such plans. But another key to 



"Telephone interview with Donna Guillaume, Director, Buffalo Home Equity. 
Living Plans, Inc., Buffalo, New York, November 1981. 

"Telephone interview - with Douglas Browne, Senior Homeowner 
Cooperative, Division of Community Development, Belleville, New Jersey, 
November 1981, 
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the success of the N project lay in getting private sector 
organizations involved in the process. Financial institutions 
such as banks, savings and loanassociations,.and insurance 
companies were essential actors. These groups would 
ultimately have to provide most of the equity conversion con- 
tracts. Thus, HECP was especially responsive to inquiries 
made by private sector groups. ^ 

For example, in what is perhaps the most significant ad- 
vance in the home equity conversion movement, HECP staff 
and research played a role in developing a plan that will 
ultimately be offered to the public. The fallowing vignette 
describes HECP's activities in detail: 

Vignette #12 

The first heavily capitalized venture into home equity con- 
version was the American Homestead, Inc. plan. The com- 
pany is raising over $100 million in mortgage and venture ' 
capital to support its "Century Plan," which wij! be available 
to an estimated 11 million people irfthe U.S. who are (a) 
owners and occupants of single-family houses free and clear . 
of mortgage debt; (b) at least 65 years of age; and (c) residents 
of metropolitan areas that have histories of steady apprecia- 
tion in real-estate values and population growth. A HECP 
newsletter describes the project as "the most ambitious 
reverse mortgage plan yet proposed." Working through local 
lenders, the company will offer older homeowners the op- 
portunity to receive monthly checks, ranging from $100 to 
$500 or more, as an income supplement. The total dollar 
amount that any one homeowner can receive will be 
unlimited. Repayment occurs only when the owners move, 
sell their property or die. The amount owed includes the total 
dollar amount of the monthly checks; deferred interest com- 
puted at a fixed rate below what'was prevailing in the mort- 
gage market at the time the original contract was signed; and 
a percentage of the increase in the resale value of the house 
since the date of Jhe original contract. The repayment will 
be expected solely from ttye proceeds of the sale of the house. 
If this amount is less than the total amount of the monthly 
payments, the company will absorb the loss, with no further 
legal remedies against owners or heirs. 

The orginators— James Burke and Don Smith— had been on 
the project's, mailing list and had called Scholen for inf or- / 
mation many times as they were developing initial plans. In / 
the later stages of development, the two Americarr 
Homestead representatives met with HECP staff and con- 
sultants to review their plans and solicit comments. Mr. Burke 
commented in a letter to the Retirement Research Founda* 
tion that "if it were not for the assistance of Mr. Scholen and 
his staff, American Homestead would not soon be offering 
reverse mortgages to hundredsof thousands of New Jersey 
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residents. Indeed, without his encouragement we might have . 
prematurely abandoned our efforts as so many others have 
done in pursuit of a solution to this national problem." 39 

, Another important source pf financing for equity conver- 
sion is the nation's private'pension funds. HECP acknow- 
ledged this potential early on, when It hired Donald Smart as 
a consultant to promote the concept. Smart is the Vice Presi- 
dent and Manager of Deferred Compensation Administrators, 
"Inc., a Minneapolis-based ^conswting firm. He was hired 
specifically to grve speeches and write articles for special- 
ized publications in the pension fund area. The. foUOwing 
vignette illustrates one of the more concrete results^of these 
.efforts: 

Vignette #13 

The Wisconsin State Employees Union (WSEU) retained trje 
services of project consultant Donald Smart to help develop 
their bargaining package for their Spring 1981 round of 
negotiations. 3 ' The union, which represents.24,000 Wiscon- 
sin public-employees, sought an expanded role in pension 
investments and advanced several relevant proposals. With 
the help of Smart, their four-point proposal asked the state 
to invest up to 30 percent of the approximate $5.2 billion in 
pension money in trje Wisconsin economy. It included a de- 
mand that "a reasonable percentage of the pension funds 
attributable to members of WSEU be segregated for invest- 
ment in Reverse Annuity Mortgages." 31 

Governor Lee Dreyfus expressed support for the proposal, 
although ultimately it was< not included in the cpntract agree- 
ment. Union leaders opted for gains in other sectors of the 
negotiations. Nevertheless, the negotiations gave the con- 
cept of home equity conversion publicity throughout Wiscon- 
sin and throughout the AFL-CIO (through its newsletter, cited 
below). 33 ^ 

Other private interest groups have sought out HECP's ser- 
vices as well: 



"Letter from James J. Burke, President, American Homestead, Inc. to 
Marilyn Hennessy, Executive Director, Retirement Research Foundation. 

""Unions Seek Expanded Role in Pension Investments," Labor and In- 
vestments, Vol. 1, No. 4, May 1981*p. 1. 

"Ibid., p. 2. 

"Ibid. 
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Vignette #14 

The American Bar Association's Commission on Legal Proj 

blems of the Elderly is developing ideas for the role of the 
private bar in promoting home equity conversion oppor- 
tunities; Housing Subcommittee chairman Paul Nathanson 
convened an exploratory meeting of national leaders in the 
field in February 1982. Ken Scholen made a presentation at 
the meeting, and recommended that the ABA draft model sale 
leaseback legislation forCongress and model contracts for 
two-party transactions. 34 The Commission is seeking funding 
to pursue these activities. 

Private foundations have also employed HECP services: 
Vignette #15 

A major operating foundation in the Midwest im^ed HECP 
personnel to a one-day meeting to explore yarious program 
Initiatives. The meeting led to a prpposal to let older persons 
finance in-home services with their home equity. Project staff 
provided additional technical assistance as the foundation 
developed its final proposal to a potential corporate donor. 31 

Uses by Individuals 

In addition, the project has advised numerous individuals 
about equity conversion options,, and has helped them oven 
come specific "barriers to their plans. The following vig- 
nettes illustrate two such cases. * 

Vignette #16 

Dora S. is 75 years old, low-income, with a mortgage-free 
hpme valued at $65,000. Recently, she met a niece, her 
nearest living relative. The niece is wealthy and wanted to 
finance Dora's remaining years in exchange for her home. 
Project ?taff helped them and their lawyer-work out various 
options for structuring the transaction. 3 ' 

Vignette #17 

Dorothy B. is an elderly woman, low-income, with a mortgage- 
free home. She receives Supplemental Security Income and 
Medicaid and wants a short-term reverse mortgage. Project 
staff acted as a go-between with the Social Security office. 
Eventually, the Social Security Administration provided a let- 
ter stating that SSI benefits would not be affected by the in- 
come from the reverse mortgage. 37 



J4 HECP project files. 

"Letter to authors from Ken Scholen, January 13, 1982. 
"Ibid. 
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Uses by the Media 



\ The Home Equity Conversion Project also-has generated 
ah enormous amount of media attention. Information about 
the project, its pilot projects, and issues involved in the con- 
cept have appeared on national television and in major 
publications such as U.S, News and World Report, Newsweek, 
Time, and newspapers throughout the country. Scholen con- 
siders such media attention vital to the development of home 
equity conversion. The lists provided in Appendix E are 
themselves impressive. They also appear to reflect a growth 
of interest in the topic. As of mid-February 1982, the total 
numbeY of items for the year already equalled that for all 
twelve months of 1979. 
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C. WHY THE HOME EQUITY CONVERSION 
PROJECT WAS USEFUL 



In earlier case studies, we examined AoA-sponsOred pro- 
jects in light of various propositions concerning research 
utilization. Our goal has been to develop workable strategies 
for realizing the full potential of AoA]s research and develop- 
ment program. We continue that "tradition here. In this 
chapter, the experience of the Home Equity Conversion Pro- 
ject is examined in light of our six earlier propositions. In the 
following chapter, we consider the management implications. 

The propositions we shall examine were derived from our 
earlier case studies and the literature on "knowledge 
transfer." Each case study has produced" a number of 
refinements. The propositions are: 

, • Proposition No. 1: Utilization follows the develop- 
ment of an informal social network, linking 
knowledge producers (researchers) with 
knowledge users (consumers, sewdeproviders, * 
and policymakers). =^§§* 

• Proposition No. 2: 'interventions" designed to 
boost utilization oocur throughout the life of a 
research project, and not merely at its 
completion. 

• Proposition No. 3: Utilization depends on the 
vigorous dissemination of project materials— but * 
not necessarily the final report^ 

■» 

• Proposition No. 4: Utilisation is facilitated when 
the research involves ' a "synthesis" *and 
"development" activity. 
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• Proposition No. 5: Utilization occurs when there 
already exists a large audience of policymakers 

* * and practitioners with a strong interest in the 
topic and a desire to do something about it 

• Proposition No. 6: Utilization is facilitated when 
the findings of a single study have been con- 

, .firmed by' other researchers. 

In earlier case studies, we have distinguished "research" 
and "development" projects. In pure form,, "research" pro- 
jects produce new information, whereas "development" pro- 
jects produce usable tools such as a handbook or a question- 
naire. Our^irst four case studies, for example, concerned 
development-oriented projects: 

• the Older Americans Resources and Services 
(OARS) project synthesized existing knowledge 
to produce an instrument for assessing the func- 
tional status of older Americans; 

• the Transportation Services, for the Elderly pro- 
ject developed a planning handbook and a site 
-assistance kit for state and local officials; 

• the Nursing Home Inventory project produced 
survey instruments for oataloguing and selecting 
nursing homes; and 

• • the Program Development Handbooks project 
produced a series of handbooks for state and 
area agencies Qn aging on seven service areas. 

In contrast, the fifth case study examined two "research" pro- 
jects that produced information on the extent of maltreatment 
and abuse of the elderly/. 

The Home Equity Conversion Project presents an oppor- 
tunity that these first five projects did not. In addition to con- 
ducting research and sponsoring development activities, 
HECP also demonstrated and promoted the home equity con- 
version concepts. Its activities, therefore, were somewhat dif- 
ferent from those pursued in earlier case studies. ^GRI's 
recommendations in earlier studies should be enhanced by 
confronting the propositions with this different type of pro- 
ject. We discuss each proposition in turn. 
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Proposition No. 1; Utilization follows the development of an 
informal social network* linking knowledge producers (re- 
searchers) and lyiowledge users (consumers, service pro- 
viders, and policymakers). 

In each: of the first five case studies, we noted that the 
development of an informal social network was an important 
precondition for the utilization of research products* Poten- 
tial users of such information seemed more MkeJy to actually 
use it if they (1) knew it existed, (2) knew the name' of the 
researchers and how to contact them, and (3) had-engaged 
in some form of dialogue with the research te$m. Usually 
these networks seem to have been generated by conferences 
or meetings and-vsustained by mail or telephone 
communications. ■ 

In these earlier case studies, the formation of the social 
network typically had not been intentional. It had developed 
as a by-product of what were "normal"; dissemination ac- 
tivities. With HECP, however, the goal was made explicit. 

(1) # Throughout the life of HECP, Scholen encouraged the 
development of an informal network^ During the Wisconsin- 
sponsored phase of the project, one of the key events was 
the national Reverse Mortgage Development Conference. A 
primary purpose of -the meeting was to introduce people in- 
terested in the topic to'one another! It Was during this interac- 
tion, for example, that Scholen identified people who would 
later serve as project consultants and who would develop pilot 
^projects. Similar meetings during the AoA-funded phase of 
the project (the HECP "consultations") helped sustain* the 
nascent network. • 

(2) The staffing pattern of HECP emphasized the impor- 
tance of getting a network of people involved in home equity 
conversion. Scholen selected consultants from across the na- 
tion. Part of their work was to interact with pilot project staff 
and to provide technical assistance to them. The HECP staf- 
fing pattern also included^ large advisory committee, which 
attended the project "consultations" and served as an infor- 
mation source for HECP. The number of people formally in- 
volved with the HECP, therefore, was quite large: three staff, 
ten consultants, eight advisory qpmmittee members, and staffs 
of-sjx pilot projects. ■* • * 



(3) The HECP'network was made largerand more accessi- 
ble through the HECP fc newsletter, which was informal, 
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typewritten (not typeset), and addressed "Dear Friends ",Each 
newsletter encouraged readers to respond in some way (e.g., 
by ordering a HfeCP>eport).Jn this way, the newsletter 
brought information about equity conversion while it en- 
couraged further development of the network/ 

(4j A fourth manifestation of HECP's deliberate efforts to 
develop an inf ormal network was the large number of oral 
presentations by HECP staff and consultants. Scholen was 
especially active ijvthis area. He participated in both formal 
and informal meetings throughout the country, and encour- 
aged the others to do so as well. One consultant was-hired 
exclusively to give speeches'and write articles about investing 
pension funds in equity conversion projects. 

Our evidence suggests that Proposition No. 1 explains 
much of HECP's success. It is clear, for example, that HECP 
efforts led to a large informal network of people interested 
in home eqyity conversion. The newsletter alone is now 
distributed to oyer 8,000 pe&ple. It also seems clear that the 
existence of, the network has led to the utilization of HECP 
and its findings. Our interviews brought this out clearly. The 
staff director for the President's Commission on Housing, for 
example, placed home equity conversion on the Commis- 
sion's agenda after talking to a long-time friend of his, who 
happened to be a HECP consultant. (See Vignette #2.) The 
developers of the American Homestead plan first learned of 
HECP through one of its newsletters (Vignette #11). And three 
pilot projects generated financial support from foundations 
during the HECP-sponsored meetings and consultations. 
HECP's deliberate provocation of an informal network ex- 
plains a great deal about its ultimate success. ■ 

Proposition No. 2: "Interventions" designed to boost utiliza- 
tion occur throughout the life of a research project, and not 
merely at its completion. 

Many activities designed to promote and implement home 
equity conversion occurred throughout the term of the pro- 
ject. These activities^ we have seen in the vignettes, have 
been successfui. Many conversions have taken place. 
Significantly, utilization did not await the final, report. We 
noted four particularly salient interventions that seem to haye . 
brought about the high degree of utilization: - 

»• (1) Perhaps the most important were the six pilot projects. 
These projects were designed to help structure HECP's 
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research and then to implement its findings, they represent 
, an unusual aspect of H ECP. It was simultaneously a research 
and a demonstration project. The fact that both aspecte^/vere 
^operating in tandem is reminiscent of an earlier csise study, 
but with HECP, the cofncideoefe was intentional. 38 

(2) At its first conference on the topic in May 1979, HECP 
staff began to identify barriers to the implementation of home 
equity cohversion*plans. Many of these were legal or 

* regulatory. For example, at thaUime it was unclear howjhe 
Internal Retfhue Service would handle income fforh 
sale/leaseb|ps. Throughout the life of the project, therefore, 
HECP^tafflrfd consultants worked to clarify Such issues and 
to develop legal, regulatory, and policy recommendations for 
various public bodies (directly, with the Wisconsin legislature, 
the White House Conference on Aging and the President's 
Commission on Housing; and indirectly, with the I.R.S. and 
the Social Security Administration). 

(3) Throughout the life of the project, HECP staff and con- 
sultants have given presentations of their findings to 
policymakers (e.g., at AoA)and potential providers,of the equi- 
ty conversion plans'. 

(4) Draft HECP repQrts were distributed throughout the pro- 
ject network to solicit critiques*and to further develop the au- 
dience for thef results. Scholen used various techniques to 
get readers involved. He deliberately made documents appear* 

^ incomplete with pencilled-in changes, "draft" stamps, and the 
like. Scholen explained thathe wanted readers to feel a pfart- 
of tha»cocess and thereby a participant in the home equity 
t c^nversic^'movement.'' 



These and other interventions explain much of HECP's suc- 
cess in getting home equity conversion implemented. Each 
was' intended to either break down barriers or induce par- 
ticipation in home equity conversion. In this way, each Ifcnds 
support to Proposition No, 2. 




"Robert K. Yin and lngrid Hemsohn, Case Study No. 2, Ibid. 
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Proposition No. 3: Utilization 'depends on the vigorous 
dissemination of projAt materials— but not necessarily of the 
final report. * > 

Even compaifed to other exemplary AoA studies, HECP ef- 
forts at, disseminating its findings are impressive. 3 * HECP 
developed a sophisticated computer-based direct mail system 
for distributing newsletters, reports, and other project 
materials. The newsletter, for example, came out three to four 
•times a year and was distributed widely. Each HECP report 
was sent out in draft form to people throughout the network. 
HECP also published a large volume of inf6rmation about 
home equity conversion during the first year of the project. 
The final report, in contrast, was submitted at the end of 
March 1982, and is unlikely to be distributed widely/ 0 

Two features stand'out about HECP's method of dissemina- 
tion. In addition to being vigorous, it tended to employ infor- 
mal channels and to be geared primarily to nonacademic au- 
diences. Instead of seeking publication of articles in leading 
academic journals, Scholen relied on newsletters sent to a 
diverse audience, only a. portion of whom were academics.* 
. The audience tended to be comprised of people who would 
be able to help put the concept into practice, either through 
policy changes or.through the development of workable plans 
for implementation, feven at major conferences in the field 
of gerontology, HECP presentations tended to be more'pra% 
tical than academic. * - 

The natuje of the HECP message and of its intended au- 
dience made it a prime topic for the mass media. Scholen en- 
couraged media attention, and used it to expand the network 
around HECP. The project received a^vast amount of coverage 
in the print media, and was featured in some of the most 
popular forums (viz., "Good Morning America,'* Newsweek, 
Time and U.S. News and World Report). 

Our evidence further suggests that this dissemination has 
led to concrete results. AoA called aspecial briefing on the 
project after learning about 'the published book. Many elder- 
ly and many investors seem to have become interested in 
equity conversion after reading about it 'in the newspaper. And % 



"See earlier case studies, Cited above. 

"Telephone conversation with Ken Scholen, March 1982. 



the project's reports and newsletter led diredtly to qontacts 
throughout the United States with institutions interested in 
begmning such a program. Proposition No. 3 is clearly sup- 
ported. by the HECP experience. - 



Proposition No. 4: Utilization is facilitated when the research 
involves a "synthesis" and "development" activity, * 

With HECP, development activities were intrinsic to its 
demonstration activities (the pilot projects). HECP staff and 
consultants developed usable tools, such as the cash-flow 
planning model, explicitly forthe pilot projects' use. Without 
this support, these projects probably would hav^ialtered. In 
this sense, the experience of HECP supports Proposition No. 

The evidence supporting a cause-effect link between 
development activities and utilization is somewhat am- 
biguous, however. It is not clear if HECP's success was due 
more to its development activities or to its demonstrations, 
since the two are -interconnected.*. The HECP experience, 
poses, in fact, some interesting possibilities for combining 
demonstration efforts with other R&D projects. (We present 
these as a proposition at the end of this chapter.) 



Proposition No. 5: Utilization occurs when there already ex-' 
jsts a large audience of policymakers and practitioners with 
a strong interest in the topic and a desire to do something 
about it. 

» * • • 
The experience of HECP supports this, proposition. 
Although few policymakers or practitioners had been aware 
of home equity conversion" prior to HECP, there was 
Widespread jnterest in the problems of ingome maintenance 
and housing fofthe elderly. Because of the economy, these 
problems have defied traditional solutions. HECP was sue-* 
cessful because it "presented an acceptable alternative. It 
designed plans that met the needs of the elderly while pro- 
viding a profit incentive for investors and a low-cost solution 
for public authorities. It was the right-idea at the right time, 
and this feature unquestionably was the most important 
precondition of HECP's success. 



Proposition No. 6: Utilization is facilitated when the find- 
ings of a single study have been confirmed by other 
researchers. 

We have no evidence from the case study to support or 
refute this proposition. In fact, the nature of the HECP "pro- 
ducts" may make this proposition irrelevant. HECP was not 
primarily a research study producing new research informa- 
tion. It was a research, development, and demonstration pro* 
ject that primarily synthesized existing information. In our 
case study of the two projects on battered elderly (from which 
this proposition derives), it was important for explaining the 
utilization of the findings. Both projects involved original 
research on a relatively new topic. Thtffact that there was 
more than one project on roughly the same topic allowed 
, readers to synthesize the information themselves. In our other 
cases of high utilization; we noted that project stafj per- 
formed this synthesis for the audience. It may be, then, that 
this proposition is more applicable to projects that are 
oriented more toward basic research than to applied research. 
It may be the counterpart to Proposition Ne. 4 for such 
projects. 

One element of HECP's successful history of utilization 
that is not covered by these.six propositions is the"Concomi- 
tant role that project staff played in research, development, 
and demonstration activities. All three activities were occur- 
ring simultaneously throughout the life of the project. In all 
j three, the same staff and consultants were involved. Thus, 
the HECP configuration of activities not only brought 
"knowledge producers" and "knowledge users" together; in 
some instances these grpupsof people were the same. In ef- 
fect, HECP eliminated the "gap" between knowledge produc- 
tion and knowledge utilization tjiat utilization strategies are 
..typically designed to bridge. 

We would not go so far aS to say that all research projects » 
should include both development and demonstration com- 
" ponents. It is unlikely that the success of HECP was due to 
the fact that all three components occurred simultaneously 
(rather than sequentially) or that they occiirred undertthe same 
administrative roof. More probably it wa^that the researchers 
participated also in these other activities that enhanced the 
utilization of the findings. As the developmenWmd demonstra- 
tion activities were pursued, the researchers could mold their 
knowledge to the specific circumstances and make the in- 
formation more usable. 
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these thoughts lead to theJoIlowing new proposition: 

/' ^ 

Proposition No. 7: The utilization of research is facilitated 
when the researchers themselves become involved in the 
development and demonstration of their findings. 

We offer this proposition tentatively, pending confirmation. 
Summary 

In the preceding paragraphs, we reviewed the history of the 
Home Equity Conversion Project in light of six propositions 
about the utilization of research. The evidence supported five 
of these propositions, seemed irrelevant in the case of one, 
and generated a seventh. Overall, the close similarity between 
the five original propositions and the history of HECP is strik- 
ing. The activities and products that GRI has repeatedly found 
to be most beneficial were also.those that HECP empha- 
sized most. The high degre^p of utilization of HECP's products 
is not surprising. . 
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D. IMPLICATIONS FOR R&D MANAGEMENT 



The complete inventory of policy implications that have 
been generated from GRI's seriesof case studies numbers 
nine. Of thesq, the evidence from the Home Equity Conver- 
sion Project supports the following six: 41 

• Utilization strategies should discriminate be- 
tween "research" and "development" projects. 

• Utilization strategies should focus on linking 
people, not products, and should encourage 
vigorous networking efforts throughout the life 
history of a development project. 

• Research-funding agencies such as AoA should 
> vigorously support the dissemination of project 

materials to audiences other than researchers. 
The likely form of these materials will be either 
usable tools or brief summaries of the findings. 

• R&D funding agencies such as AoA should con- 
sider who shall be responsible for the products 
in whicfrthey have invested, once the original 
development effoft is over. (Responsibility in- 
cludes responding to questions about the pro- 
duct, monitoring 'its utilization, and defermininjg 
when new modifications are appropriate.) 



4, Only three of the existing list of action Implications are excluded here. 
All three came from Case Study No. 5, which cop&rned the most "research" 
oriented of the projects we have examined. The rernftfning six appear to apply 
equally to research-, development-, and demonstration-oriented projects. 
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•* Research sponsors should consider the probable 
level of audience interest in and need for the pro- 
ducts in planning utilization strategies for them. 

• Sponsors should make use of press releases that 
provide a clear statement of research findings (In 
non-technical language) and of their potential 
significance. 

The Home Equity Conversion Project provides- strong 
evidence for each of these implications. More than any case 
we have examined to date, HECP efforts seem to havebeen 
focused explicitly on developing usable products, "linking" 
people, disseminating materials, taking responsibility for its 
products, acknowledging its audience, and using the popular 
media. , 

Part of the impetus for these utilization-oriented tactics 
could have been the nature of the topic; but certainly another 
impetus was the orientation of the HECP Project Director. Not 
only were practitioners accepted as legitimate members of 
the audience for HECE products; they were viewed as essen- 
tial for the success of the project. Perhaps it was this explicit 
acknowledgement of legitimacy that allowed HECP to natural- 
ly follow a utilization strategy that GRI has developed during 
the course of its studies on exemplary AoA projects. 
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PEOPLE INTERVIEWED FOR CASE STUDY 



Mr. Douglas, Browne 
Senior Homeowner Cooperative 
Division of Community Development 
Belleville, New Jersey 

Ms. Deborah FugerTschuh 
Former Director 
Home Equity Project * 
Madison Development Corporation 
Madison, Wisconsin, 

* 

Ms. Donna Guillaume 
Director 

Home Equity Living Plans 
Buffalo, Mew York 

Dr. Frances Jacobs 

Project Officer, Home Equity Conversion Project 
Division of Research and Evaluation 
Administration on Aging 
Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Max Kummerow 

Home Equity Conversion Project 

Wisconsin Department of Health and Social Services 

Madison, Wisconsin 



Ms. Bronwyn Belling 
Reverse Annuity Mortgage Program 
San Francisco Development Fund 
Corte Madera, California 
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Mr. Jorge Lambrinos 
Majority Staff Director 

Subcommittee on Housing and Consumer Interests 
Select Committee on Aging 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 

Dr. Harry Posman 

Director, Division of Long-Term Care 

Former Director, Division of Research and Evaluation 

Administration on Aging 

Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Ron Rosner 

Division of Research and Analysis 
Wisconsin Department of Revenue 
Madison, Wisconsin 

Mr. Ken Scholen 

Director, Home Equity Conversion Project 
Wisconsin Department of Health and Social Services 
Madison, Wisconsin 

Ms. Gail Shiman 

Member, Senator Timothy Cullen's Staff 
Committee Clerk, Committee on Aging, Business and 
Financial Institutions, and Transportation 
Wisconsin State Legislature 
Madison, Wisconsin 

Mr. Waymon Winston 
Executive Director 
Westside Conservation Corporation 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Ms. Rita Wlodarczyk 
Chair 

Monona Senior Citizens Commission 
Monona, Wisconsin 
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APPENDIX A 

Major Publications of the Home Equity 
Conversion Project 



Scholen, K. (Ed.) Unlocking home equity: New ideas y or 
homeowners. Summer 1979. 

Scholen, K., & Chen, Y.P. (Eds.) Unlocking home equity for 
the elderly. Cambridge, MA: Ballinger, 1980. 

Scholen, K., Kummerow, M., & Drury, M. Unlocking home equi- 
tyjhrough tax deferral. June 1, 1980. 

Jacobs, B. Notes on the assessment of the potential for home 
equity conversion. August 1980. 

Moon, M. Home equity conversion and' means-tested pro- 
grams. Fall 1980. 

Home Equity Conversion Project. Pilot projects on home equi- 
ty conversion: Working papers and proposals. October 1980. 

Guttentag, J. Criteria for assessing home equity conversion 
programs. November 1980. 

Weinrobe, M.D. The renegotiate RAM. January 1981. 

Home Equity Conversion Project. Property tax deferral- 
background and statute. January 1981. 

Wisconsin Department 'lof development. An evaluation of 
Wisconsin's housing and neighborhood conservation pro- 
gram home improvement loans. January 1981. 

Home Equity Conversion Project. Pilot project update. 
February 1981. 




Schoien^K. New developments in private sector home equi- 
ty conversion loans. February 14,1981. 

Kaplan, Smith & Associates, Irvc. Special study on reverse ari- 
nuity mortgages. March 1981. 

Weinrobe, M.D. Consumer safeguards for instruments unlock- 
inghome equity for the aged. March 1981. 

Garnett, R., & Guttentag, J. Modelling the Buffalo plan. Sum- 
l|fe er 198T. 

H6me Equity Conversion Project. Pilot p(oject update #2. 
June 1981. 

<> 

Home Equity Conversion, Project. Home equity financing for 
-rental unit conversion. June 1981. 

Scholen, K. A guide to sale leaseback arrangements for older < 
homeowners and their attorneys. Draft. June 1981. 

Campbell, J. Real estate limited partnership 1 and sale 
leaseback plan, June 1981. 

San Franciscb Development Fund. Operating Manual (180 
pages). September 1981. . 

Home Equity Conversion F^oject. P/7of project update #3:'Oc- 
tober1981. . 

e - 

Kummerow, M. A federihrole in reverse annuity mortgage 
development. November 25, 1981. , 

Scholen, K., & Kummerow, M. Federal tax treatment of 
depreciation on residential sale leasebacks for the elderly. 
January 1982. 

Kummerow, M., & Scholen, K. The deferred payment repair 
loan. Jan]#ry 1982. 

Scholen, K. Beyond the golden age club: New products for „ 
the fastest growing segment of the American population. 
- February 1982. 

Home Equity Conversion Project. Housing issues (packet). 
February 1982. 
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Weinrobe, M.D. Home equity conversion Instruments with 
fixed term to maturity: Alternatives to end~of-tetm payoff. 
Spring 1982. 

Jacobs, BsThe national potential for home equity conversion 
into income for the elderly. March 1982. 

Kummerow, M. Marketing home equity conversion: Ex- 
perience to date. March 1982. Vta -\ 



Drury, M. Discussion papers on the economic theory of home 
equity conversion. March 1982. 

Drury, M. English transliteration of French handbook, le rentes 
viageres. March 1982. 
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APPENDIX B 

Newsletters Distributed by 
the Home Equity Conversion Project 

November 26, 1979 42 * 

Topics include: (1) the Ballinger book, (2) the AoA 
solicitation on home equity conversion, (3) an up- 
date On Wisconsin ho"me improvement loans, (4) 
an announcement that Fouratt signed first con- 
tract, (5)' an announcement of RMSP survey of . 
Wisconsin older* homeowners, (6) an announce- 
ment that the Madison Development Corporation 
received a planning grant from DLAD, (7) an an- 
nouncement of Minnesota's progress with 
reverse mortgage instrument, (8) an update on 
Buffalo's plans, (9) adescriptionof the RMSP in- 
volvement in the Wisconsin property tax defer- 
ral analysis, (10) a review of other research spon- 
sored by AoA that has a bearing on home equity * ><f 
conversion, (11) an updated' bibliography on 
home equity conversion, and (12) an announce- 
ment o'f forthcoming research on financial . 
aspects of home equity conversion. 

February 15^1980 

Topics include: (1) an announcement and- *• 
description of AoA grant award, (2) an announce- ^ 
„ ment of a Ford Foundation grant to, support the 
pilot project in San Francisco (with a description 
of project), (3) an update on th^ content of Ball- 
anger book, (4) ain announcement about the 



"These were distributed under the auspices of the Reverse Mortgage Study 
Project— RMSP. 
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availability of an interim report orvthe home 
repair and improvement loan program in Wiscon- 
sin, (5) an update on the pilot project in Madison, ^ 

(6) ' an announcement that a Pennsylvania S&L 
w&s the first to file a reverse mortgage Rlan with j> 
tha,Federal Home toan BaHPk- Board since en- 
abling regulations- were issued on January 1979, 

(7) an update on the survey of Wisconsin 
homeowners, f8) an announcement that RMSP is 
developing a proposal for property tax deferral 
•for Wisconsin, and (9). an announcement that 
RMSP is developing computer software for finan- 
cial analysis of equity conversion plans/ 



October 1, 1980 



Topics include: (1) an announcement about the 
Ballinger book, (2) a description of the HECP pro- 
ject, (3) a brief description of the 5 pilot projects, 
and (4) a listing of major research activities of 
HECP. 



January 1981 



;Jopics include: (1) the White House Conference 
on Aging Mini : Conference-on Housing meeting 
and resolution on home equity conversion, (2) the 
announcement that the Ballinger book is 
available, (3) the -announcement that Boiling 
Springs S&L in New Jersey became the fifth lend- 
ing institution in the nation to offer a reverse 
mortgage loan, (4) an update on the pilot pro- 
jects, (5) an announcement about the new 
reverse mortgage loan instruments and research 
reports that w$re available, (6) an announcement 
that the home repair loan program evaluation 
was complete and available, (7) a description of, 
the use of pension funds for home equity con- 
version, with reference to Donald Smart, (8) a 
report on public interest and awareness of home 
equity conversion, as evidenced by media 
coverage and the amount of mail received by the ( 
project, (9) an update off the proposal for.a pro-" 
perty tax deferral plan, (10) an announcement of 
thr§e discussion papers produced by HECP and 
avaitable to readers, and (11)*a description of 
forthcoming research by HECP. 
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June 1981 

Topics include: (1) a description of the findings 
from B. Jacobs' research on the potential na- 
tional market for home equity conversion, (2) a 
description of the "Guide to-Sale Leasebacks" 
that the project is developing, (3) information that 
several insurance companies are seriously look- 
ing into the issue, (4) report about the Wiscon- 
sin State Employees Union proposal for in- 
vesting pension fundsTn home equity conversion 
projects, (5) a progress j^porton pilot projects, 
'(6) an announcement of a tow report by M. 
Weinrobe on consumer safeguards, (7) an an- 
nouncement of the Kaplan, Smith & Associates 
report completion, (9) information about IRS rul- 
ings that affect equity conversion plans, (10) 
description of equity conversion for financing 
conversion to income-producing rental units, 
congregate housing, etc., with names of con- 
tacts,^ 1) information about equity conversion 
plans to promotecneighborhood reinvestment, 
and (12) an updaWon ''public awareness." 

October 1981 ♦ , 

Topics include: (1) an announcement that first" 
contracts were signed in San Francisco, Buffalo, 
and Milwaukee, with full description of contracts 
and their significance, (2) an announcement 
about pilot project interim reports, (3) a descrip- 
tion of the American Homestead plan, (4) an an- 
nouncement that the property tax deferral bill 
was enacted in Wisconsin, (5) an announcement 
that J. Guttentag's report on the cash flow model 
is available, (6) a description of forthcoming 
research by HECP, (7) a report on national in- 
terest in equity conversion, (8) a report on IRS rul- 
ings that would be made, and (9) an announce- 
ment that B. Jacobs' report on tha national 
potential for home equity conversion was final- 
ly available. 
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February 1982 

Topics include: (1) an announcement that AoA 
funding was ending, and'that they had incor- 
porated as a private, non-profit corporation (the 
National Center for Home Equity Conversion),(2) 
an announcement about the GRI case study on 
the HECP, (3) an update on the American 
Homestead plan, (4) an update on Fouratt pro- 
ject, (5) a report on the activities of the American 
Bar Association in equity conversion,*(6) an an- 
nouncement about two reports from the project, 
(7) an announcement that pension fund invest- 
ment in equity conversion and the first signifi- 
cant secondary market development "are edging 
closer to reality," (8) an announcement of another 
contract signed (in Madison), (9) an announce- 
ment about the availability of home equity credit 
lines in California, (10)„an announcement about 
the resolution passed by White House Con- 
ference on Aging, (1 1) a description of the issues 
being addressed by the President's Commission 
on Housing, and the roJe HECP played, (12) a 
description of the research report produced by 
M. Drury, a project consultant, (13) an update on 
the property tax deferral program in Wisconsin, 
(ij^an announcement that the San Francisco 
pilot project is expanding into other areas of 
California, (15) an update on the Buffalo project, 
(16) an update on the New Jersey project, (17) a 
description of deferred payment loans for home 
repairs, and an announcement of a project report 
(by M. Kummerow)on the subject, (18) a descrip- 
tion of the anti-poverty potential of equity con- 
version, and report on subject by HECP (B. 
Jacobs), (19) an announcement of conferences 
on topic, and (20).^n update on public interest 
in home equity conversion. 
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APPENDIX C 
Wisconsin Property Tax Deferral Bill 
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rtxrt or wnco»» uumoooi/«a 



jmaa tstt - offaxa* *y tAa joxvt cowgwM « moves. 



AM ACT ta iMa4 uU ravlaa cAaptax 21 af tAa atatmtaa, u4 ta Mka 41 vac a* 
atAax c .la tAa ttatataa, ralati** ta rtata flaaaaaa ui 
aarraarlatlaaa, camatltvtiaa; tAa axajmtlva *a*t*t kill at tAa tstt 
I*flslat«xa, u4 amkiaa a»»ra»riatlaaa. 



SSC7XGM MS*. 20. 500 (•) af tA* statataa Is eruU4 ta rM4t 
2O.S00 (0) woran TAX DXTCftJLAL. (a) AOajalatratlva tmp»la«aat. 
TAa tMuti la tAa «ck*4ml« tm pay cvstJ lacmrra* la tAa <aala t gtyatlo* 
u4 aaaratloa if Ut arafraai aaalar svAcA. XT af cA. 77. TAaaa ■aat y My 
Aa 4a*lcata* Ay tAa Oapartaaat ta tAa lyttM af fuAj u4 Ketuts era a tad 
oaaar ». 77.17 (2) . ' 

i — 

(v) Kavaama abllqatloa ftt»4Am#. As * SMtiMiif tparaarlatia*. 
yr— — 4m fraai rivuiu aAXlaatlaa* far yravlalaa; laaaa **4 rmrrrfi wmIa*" 
saAcA. XT af cA. 77, 1j>«*4 aadar raaeA. XI af eA. tO. TAaaa MMTi'Mr 
Aa 4*4U«ata4 ta tAa rjttmm af ***** ace ana ta mmaar s. 77.(7 (2). 

(wl Earaaaa aAllaatla* rapiWat. All MMyi raaalva* im tm* tjstmm 
mt faaaa *m4 aaramata «a*ar s. 77.07 (2), far tAa parpasa* af raUriM 
ravaama aAllfatlaaa, pxavidiaa; ri««n«i am4 faaaMaa; aaaMtlamal laaaa of 
smAcA~ XT af eA. 77. All mtyi rtetlv*4 era IrxavacaAly »ppxopriata4 la 
icnrduei wltA saAcA. XX af eA. 10 *»4 fartAar aataAllsAaa la 
raaalatiaa* aatAarlalma; tAa lssaaaca mt' ravaaaa aAUtatlaaa ui sattlac 
fortA tAa diatrlAutlaa af faada racaivaa aadar tAat saAcAaptar. 



Cy) arajrag a<Aalaiatratloa. A* a caatlamia* appraarlatlaa, all 
■tura tacalvaa la tAa syitaa of tn*€m -*a4 accouata ua4ar a. 77.07 (2) ta 
MT cast* lmctrra* la tAa adaUalatratlaa aad oparatloa/ af tAaj.iragraa 
saAcA. XT af cA. 77. 
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$9Caom HO»f. 7».03 U> of taa itatataa lo aaaada d to raadt 

7».o3 («) Dtt twoop ri ratrr xxtcaucimt) n r ro or. zf taa firrt 

UaUlaut of tka raal aitata taxaa at apoclal uiumuU so caargoa Is 
ut Mi< o» or aoforo Jaaaary 31, taa vaala uout of anth rul^utiCi 
Uim «r special uiiimuU tk*ll •• c ornm «aa aaa paya*la *ad aaall aa 
collaetad. tifttW wlta uapald parooaal pro party ^fcaxaa , oa or aafora taa 
Uat day of raaraary by taa toSm, city or vlllafa traaaarar. All raca 
tuai tad muMMti r— laiaq; aapaid om Korea i *ro collaaaaat oad th i ll ^ 
to rataxaaol ta taa caaaty tiMiurtr as prauldod la a. 7o.l7i 
oxcagt taat taa ta»aa dma froa ladlyjduala vfco rocalvc joaaj — dar raaea. 

IT of ca. 77 ara aat daliacoaat if taay ara paid on ar baforo taa aaat 

♦ 

Jam— xt t . Daljjtgamt txxaa aaall &a eollactad ay taa eaaaty traaaarar 
wlta iiUrait at taa rata af ama parcaat par aaata or fraetloa taaroof 
froa Jaauaxy 1 uvt pxaeaalag. 

, SaCTXOaf liyjar. 7»*03 («)*•« taa atatataa la ■aaadad to roatft 

7*. 03 it) OaXXHQCnWT 3X0 ZMSTXUnTi UHMMMST. txcapt aa provldo* la 
a. 7%. 023, taa 2ad laatalaaat of raal ootato taxaa aad ipaalal 
aaaaaamaata raawlalaf oapald — Aacuat 1 aaall aa dallaaaaat oad aaall aa 
taa jact ta lataraat at taa rata of aaa parcaat par aaata or fraetloa 
tUrMf froa Jaamary 1 aaxt pracaalaa; uatll paid or amtll taa proaarty 
apaa vaica iaca taxaa ara loviod la aald at taa aaat tax aala aa pxovldaol 
ay law , axcapt taat taa taxaa daa froa ladlvldnala "*ao racolya laaaa oadar 
aaaca. IT of ea. 77 ara aat dallaaaaat If taay ara paid aa or oaf ara taa 
aaat JaamaxT t . 

SJC7ZON 1110«. 7%. 031 (3) of taa atatataa la aaaadad ta raadi 
71.031 (3) pttTAXJttWTa DOT, tSKAlXZSS. Sac* ardlaaaca aay pa«tpaa$ 
taa tlaa for taa paraaat of a partioa of taa raal aatata taxaa aaaaaaad la 
taea city, vtllaca or tava tor aat ta axcaad < aaa taa fro* Jaaaary 31 ao 
taat raal aatata taxaa may ba paid ta taa city, Ylllafa or taa* traaamrar 
la 3 ar aoxo laatalaaata aaaiaaiaa aa ar baforo Jaaaary 31 • aaea ta ao daa 
oa taa Uat day of taa aaata daalaaatad, tadax taa coaaltloaa aaxaiaaaftax 
spaelflad, iaeluaiaa Uo flalaa of alalaaaa payaaata.' Oa aay> la a * l aaot 
data a taxpayar aay pay taa balaaea of taa fcaxaa daa. * S uca ardlaaacf aay 
aataailaa poaaltlaa for failura to pay iaatalaaata waaa daa . a»eaat taat 
taa jaaaltlat aay aat apply to pariaaa vaa racaiva loaaa" umdar ' a obca. IT 
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of ca. 77 and yho ?«t tba laiUlwit by tba Jmmrr 1 aftar It Is dw. 
Sue* ordinaaca anst provide that act lass than aa aggragata af oaa*kalf af 
any .tax paid In iaxtalaaats saall ha dua and payabia oa or bafora April 
30a SZCTXQM 1110a'. 7».03l (S) of tba statutsa Is asMadad to raadt 

7*. 031 (5) DxXXJfQUOCT riJIST XMSTALXEXT; X9TZX13T. Hfcaa tba first 
laatalaaat of taa raal aetata taxaa or spaclal assssaaaats sa chargad Is 
•at paid oa or bafora January 31, tba vhola tmouat of such raal aatata 
taxaa ar spaclal assassaaats shall bacoaa dua tad payabia and small ba' 
co 11 act ad . togatbsr vita unpaid parsaaal proparty taxas , aa or bafora taa 
last day of rabraary by tba ta*#a. city 'or vlllaga traasurar. All such 
taxaa and spaelal assaaxaants rnaalalag uapald oa Hareh 1 saall ba 
daliaquaat, taa ascapt that tba taxas dua froa Individuals vho racalva 
loans oadar sub ca. IV of ca. 77 >ra not daliaquaat if tbaY ara paid bafora 
tba naxt January 1. Daliaquaat taxaa shall ba collactad by tba town, city 
or viUags traasurar vita intarast at tba rata «f ooa pareaat par aoata or 
fractiaa taaraof froa January 1 naxt pracadlng. 

StCTZQX 111 Or. 71.031 <<) af tba statataa Is aaaadad to raadt 
7*. 03 1 (C) OtMZM DELINQUENT mwiMimw, UTTEHMT. If any taxas, tba 
paymaat of which shall bava 'baaa thus poatpaaad. ska 11 aot ba paid la full 
aa or bafora tba final data fixad la such ordlaaaca, tba uapald portion of 
sach postponad £axaa shall ba daliaquaat, »«« aaaa axcapt tbat tba taxaa 
dua. froa Individuals who racaiva loans oadar tusch . !▼ of cb, 77 ara not 
daliaquant If tbaT *ra paid bafora tba aaxt January 1. Oallnquant taxaa 
saall ba collactad togathar vitb Intarast tbaraoa at oaa parcant par aoatb 

4 

•r fraction tharaof froa January 1 pracadlag 1a llau of accuaulatad 
panaltlaa laposad pursuant to sub. ( 3) . Any such taxaa rsaalnlag 
daliaquaat oa August 1 shall ba raturaad to tba county traasurar for 
collactloa as provldad In sab. <9>. 
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TAXATION Or f QUEST OtOVLAHDs I HEAL SSTATS 7XAHSTO TZZSt 
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191 1 , -3«S- LJUaOOSlAt 

.* AUiai 

JtCTICW ii23ni. Subchaptar I* of Ca4ptar 77 of tha statataa la 

1 ** _ aumi 77 *' 
cxmmfd to 

2 , SUIOAKO IT * * 

3 M0FOIY TAX DX/SUUL 

% 77. « 3 . Tha Ia<jui4tura tiads^that oldar individuals who kava 

S raaldad la thalr kcwn for » subatantlal pariod of tlma aavm famnd it 

( difficult to ramata la thalr ova hoaai bac4U*a thalr incamaa 4ra 

7 lasufflolaat to eavar proparty tajaa. which aava rlaaa •» thm V4lua of 

J 

t taalr aoaaaa ha a lneraaaad. Tha laglslntuxa flads that it lj la tha public 

9 lataraat to crmata 4 program whaxaby tha noma aquity 4ccra*d to tha 4 a 

10 individuals is mad a avallabla n sacarlty for ioama that ara appllmd to 

11 tha p4yaat of proparty taxaa sa that aora oldar individuals can r amain la 

12 tbaar hoaai. • 

t3 77 -M OtyxiciTIQMS. la this subchaptar: 

t% (1) "Coawumr* aaaoa a natural paraoa wha la at laaat CO yaara of a«a 

i5 At tha tlma of tha participant's laltlal application aad who aaa 4a 

If owuaxsalp lataraat la tha quallfylag dwalllag unit of 4 participant In tha 

17 propria. Tha dumi of 4ll coovaars shall 4ppaar on tha Initial 

It appllcatloa of tha partlclp4nt. For purpoaaa of thla tubchaptar. 4 apouaa 

19 aaa 4a owmarshlp Intaraat la tha qualifying dvallinaj malt of tha othar 

20 spOusa. 

(2) *3npnrt*aat" mains tha dapartmaat of ravaaua. 

22 (3) 'Praa and claar" mui that rights to traaafar full tltla ta 

23 'tha qualifying dwalllag unit 4ftar satiafactloa of parmlttad abllgatlona 
2« m 4ra vaatad is tha partlclpaat aad coowaars. 

.23 (%)<■ '-Partlclpaat* naaas a aatural paraoa <S yaara of m<jm 4r oldar 

2< who aas baaa 4cc)fptad lato tha prograai. . 

27 13) 'faratfttad/ obllaatioaa* maaas tha total amouat of outstanding 

. 2t llama aad Judgments on tha qualify lag dwalllag ualt If that aaatuat doaa 

-29 aot , ascaad SS.CXQO. for purpaaaa of thia tubchaptar, houslag 4nd 

30 rahahllltatloa loans undar s. SCO. Of *nd llama 4rlalmg umdar thla 

31 iuhch4ptar shall aot ba coualdarad outstanding llama or judgnaats la 

32 confuting tha amount of parmlttad obligations. 

33 <•> "?ro<jria" aaana tha program undar this tuhchaptar . 

3« (7) 'Qualifying dwalllag unit" aaana a dwalllng unit, not Including 

35 4 mobila homa aa daflnad la J. locatad in thla itata. aabitabla 4s 
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t ' ALL^all 

<■ * 

1 • parmaaaat raaidanca and to wJll ch t proparty taxas art, or aay convaniantly 
^ * » 1 

2 t>a. allaeatad *nd up to ona aer* of land appartaimag to it hald la tha 

J iui ovnarahip aa tha «. dwalllng vinit. To* puzposaa of thia aubchapta'r « 

« *qualifyiag dwalllng unit" includaa a vmlt xn a m eondonlnlua or Id a 

*a> 

3 caoparatlva or in a atiltl-unit availing vita « ar Cavar units, but in all 
, * of thaaa 3 casax only tha portion of tax* a allocahla to tha unit Uvad ia 

1 hy tha participant aay qualify Cor loaoa undar this sunchaptar. 

• ** J "Sacratary" ataaa* tha sacratary af tha dapartsaant. 

9 77. <3 g LICHILZTY, Tha dapartaaat ahall aaka loan a to participant* 

10 waai 

11 (1) Apply oa forma praacrlbad by tha dapartmant for a loan to pay 
U proaarty taxaa by Juna 30 of tha yaar i a which tha taxas ara payahla on a 
13 qualifying dwalllng unlti 

M (2) *a«lda In tha qualifying dwalllng unit mora thaa I son tha of tha 

15 yaar pracadlng aach yaar of participation, hut tanporary raaldancy In a 

U haalth cara facility uy ba subatltutad Cor amy portion af this l-«oath. 

17 raaldancy? 

<3) Kaap contlnuoualy in affact durlmg tha parlod that a loan la 

19 outstanding undar this aubchaptar a flra and axtaadad caaualty injur anca 

20 policy oa tha qualifying dwalllng unit - satis factary to tha dapartatant and 

21 parmlt tha dapartatant to ha naatad on tha policy aa an lnsuradj and 

22 (a) Elthar Individually or with othar coownars own tha qualifying 

23 dwalllng ualt fraa aad claar. If tha qualifying dwalllng onl t is ownad 
2« with coovnars, aach of thaaa parsons must approva tha application undar 
23 sub. (1). 

2f (5) Earnad ao mora thaa 120,000 in lmcosia , aa daflnad undar a. 

27 7 1 OJ (7) (a) 3, lo tha yaar prior to tha yaar ia which tha proparty taxaa 

21 .for which tha loaa 1> aada ara dua. 

29 * 77.<53 TXANSrg* Or IHTgsgsr. If a participant caaaaa to raalda la a 

30 qualifying dwalllng unit. and if tha participant's total ownarahlp 

31 intaraat in tha qualifying dwalllng unit is transfarrad to ona ar atora 

32 eoovaars in that unit, a coownar say aaausta tha participant's account by 

33 applying ta tha dapartaant if tha coownar raaldaa In tha quallflad 

34 dwalllng unit. Upon approval of tha application, aad if tlia coownar is (3 
33 yaars of aga or oldar. tha coownar shall bacoaaa » participant in tha 
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program tad shall qualify (or program loans. A coownar vha baa aot 
attained tha *g« of (5 ■ * tha (um of appllcatloa radar thia s action u? 
itiua* tha account of a participaat but snail not h«coa« * participant or 
qualify for program * 1 oaaa vintll tha coownar attains tha age of <5. 
Additional coowaars nay not ba> added to tha loan agraaa ae nt aftar the 
laltlal application undar » s. 77. »5 (1) ha a been accaptad. by tha 
dapartament. * ^ „ 

77. U Paociuut 0»1»ATIOH. { l ) Tha dapartaemt avay anter into 
agraamaats with participants and thalr coownar* ta loaa funda to pay 
praparty taxes on thalr qualifying dwalllag units, Tha aaxlmum loan tadar 
this subchaptar In my on* yaar is limited to Jl.lOO sr tha amount of 
property taxaa lavlad oa tha quallfylag dwelling unit for tha 7«ar for 
which tha loaa Is sought, whlchavar Is lass. Loans shall baar Interast at 
a rata dater*lne<i by tha sacratary to ba sufficient ta eeet all expenses 
arising froaa tha oparstlon of tha program. 

(2) Tha department shall aava »11 powars that ara raesoaahly 
appropriata to the operatlan of a laan program. Including, without 
linUtatloa because af anuearatlon. tha powar to aater lato contracts, to 
pay or ba paid for tha parformaaca of sarvlcas. ta axerclse all rights of 
a asrtgagaa and to parforsi othar tdsUnlstratlv* sctloatn thnt sra aecassary 
In the conduct af Its dutlaa undar this suhchaptar. 

(3) Tha dspa^fmemt shall proentlgata ralaa and astahllsh proceduras 
undar which tppllcatlona for loana eay ba submit tad, ravlatted and 
approved* undar which r a payment of loans ara to ba ohtslnedi under which 
dlsputaa and clalsm ara to ba sattledi tad undar which racord* *ra to ba 
ma In t a Inad. 

U> Tha dapartnent eay *sta r Into loaa agraeeents with partlclpaats 
and coowmars *ha sgraa: 

(a) To give the dapartment * llan on tha qualifying dwalling unit in 
raspect to which tha application is ma da In tha ameumt of tha loan and of 
tha charges undar par. (c)» 

(bJ To rapay tha loan upon tha trtasfar of the quallfylag dwalllng 
unit by aay aaans axcapt as providad in s. 77.455 or through tha 
participant s aatata upon daata if tha participaat Is tha sola 6 wear or 
through tha astata of tha last surviving coownar vha owns tha qualifying 
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Of* AUi«U 

1 4valliag unit, or upon diacovary by tba dapartavaat tkat a particlpaat or 

2 eaawmar has wdi • falsa itatamaat oa tha application or otharvisa la 

3 raapoct to taa program, or upoa condamaation < 4»a >1 mvoluatary coavarslsn of 
a tba qualifying dwelling unit, or if a particlpaat' caasas to **«t taa 
5 aligibility raquiramants of a, 77. 45 axe apt as pravidad ia rub. (5) or 

4 fails ta comply wits tba provisions of tais suasactloa or, at taa 
7 participant 'i or coavnar's alactioa, at aay tlaa bafora aay of tba nvanta 
t * anumaratad ia this paragraph occur a i 

^ 9 ia)' To pay. upoa rapaymaat of tba loaa, Imtarast spaclflsd ia tlia 

tO loaa agraaaaantj and 

11 < dJ ?o ilaUt taa outstanding Haas and Judgmsats oa taa qualifying 

12 4valliag ualt to no aora than taa.pamittad obligations. 

t3 (S) If a particlpaat ia taa program caaiaa ta maat taa aliglbilitT 

1* rsqmlrsmnats af tais snctioa, taa dapartaaaat, rathar taa* 4as»aading 

IS rapaymaat undar sua. {»)(b), aay allow taa particlpaat to coatlaua la taa 

14 program, nay Allow taa particlpaat to coatlaua in taa prograa but ba 

17 „ iaallglbla for Additional loans, or stay raqulra partial sattlaaaaat. 

1* (4) At my tima aftar ta application is fila*. taa dapartmmnt aay 

19 varify tha corrsctnaas of taa applicatlaa and aay otaar laformatioa 

20 ragardiag taa aligibility of taa participant. If tha dapartaaaat finds 

21 that at taa tiaa a participant racaivad a loan' tha participant was aot 

22 allglbla uadar taa program, taa dapartmaat a kail natify taa participant 

23 and aay raqulra rapayaaat of taa loaa as datnminad by taa aapartmaat. 

2* (7) (a) Taa 4apartmmnt, Its agaata or rapraaaatatlvas aay axanina 

25 tha books and racorda of «a applicant uadar tbis subebaptar or athnr 

24 tourCns af information baariag oa tha application to varify tba 
27 ia formation provldad by an applicant, aay raquira tba production of books, 

25 racords aad aaaoranda and may. raqulra testimony and proof ralavaat ta its 

29 lavaatigatiom. If a parsoa falls ta fxrniih information raquaatad by tba 

30 dapartmaat ta vmrify tba corractaasa of tba application, tba dapnrtuant v 

31 may rajact tba application. 

32 (bJ Any parsaa wbo latantionally filas fraudulaat lnformatloa vitb 

33 tba dapartmaat for purposaa of obtaining banaflts undar tbls lubcaaptar 
3a aay ba fiaad aat mora tbaa J 10 ,000 or lnprisoaad not mora than 3 yaars or 
35 batb, togatbar vitb tba coat of prosmcutioa. 
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(•) A p#r«o* aggrlaved by taa d«p«rtsMt' uadtt tills subchaptor mar 
,appaal that daclaion to tha circuit' court of tha couaty vaara t±m persaa's 
raaidenca Is located vlthla CO days «ftar racalpt af aotiflcatloo of the 
dapsrtsaaat ' s daclaion. 

(9) The dapartaeat aaall racord «11 llaaa under sub. <*) (a) an taa 
tltla for the property tor ta« amount of taa laaa* accrued lntaraat aad 
other charges. 

(10) If taa proparty tasas are paid under taa pregTaa aftar they are 
daa. taa participant la aot 1 labia for a paaalty for dallaqtiamcy udar is. 
7*. 93 («) and (I) and 7a.03l (3), (3) and (a). 

77. 17 LOAM nnfPPfC. ( I ) Loans aada or authorised to ba aada eeder 
this smbcheptsr aay ba fuaded from taa proceeds af rovaaaa obllgatloa* 
lasraed subject to and la icGordaaca with sub. (5) aad subch. II of ca. is, 

<2) Taa dapartaeat aay craats a rystaai af funds aad accomats. 
soparato and distinct froa all ataor fuads and Recounts af taa stata. 
coexisting of ravaauaa racalvad under sub. (5), all ravaaaaa racalvad In 
taa rapayaaat of loans aada aadar this subcbaptsr aad amy athar ravaauaa 
Oadlcatad to It by taa dapartaaat. Taa dapartsaaat aay pledge ravaauaa 
racalvad or ta ba racalvad by this systaa of funds aad accounts to satruxa 
ravaaua obllgatlans lssuad fox tha progxaa. Taa dapartaaat snail save all 
othar powers sacassary tad convaalaat to distribute tha procoads of tha 
ravasua obligations and loaa rapayaaots In accordaaca with subch. XI a f 
ch. It. 

(J) Tha dapartaaat aay aatar into a gr a assents with tha federal 
gova ra s aan t. Its fgeaclaa. othar ifanclas ar political subdlvlsloas of this 
rtata or prlvato Individuals ar aatltloo to lnaura or la othar aaanar 
provlda addltlanal sacurity for tha loans or ravaaua obligatloaa lssuad 
ondar this sactloa. 

s (a) Taa dapartaaat aay proaulgata rulos that restrict aliglhlJLlty in 
•ddltloo to tha raqulraaaats of s. 77. IS or raqmlxa tha provisloa af 
additional sacurity if. in tha sacratary's judgment, tha raise or security 
ars faquir ad for tha satisfactory issuaaco of raveeno abligations. 

IS) Ravaaua obligations aay ba coatracted by tha bd^ldiag cosed as Ion 
wbaa it raasooably appaars to tha eeaalssloa that all obligations lacnrrad 
undar this saction can ba fully paid froa aooays racalvad ar antlclpatad 
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tad pladgad to b* received o* • tiamly basis* levesue «biig«tioM issued 
for t*e progr*« shall aot exceed J 10. 000.000 la principal uouat, 
•scluding abligatioai lsiuad to re{uad outstaadlag reveaue ebligatloa 
•otta . 

(f) Ooloas othervUa expressly provided. La ruolutlau authorizing 
tb« Issuance of reveeua obligations ar la otaar agreeswsts vlth the 
solders of revenue obligations, «*cb Issmo of ravanua obligation* shall b* 
oa a parity wit* avary other ravaoua obllgatioa issued for t*e program aad 
in accordance vita sabch. II of ca, II, 
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PROPERTY TAX D'EFERRAL FOR THE ELDERLY 



What Is the PlOPStTT TAX FOSTPOKBIDfT PROG1AM ? 

It La i proposal now being considered by tha State Legislature. If enacted, 
tha proeram vould lat senior citizens voluntarily choosa to poatpona paying 
' property taxes for as long as they live In their own hone. 

How would the program work ? 

Each year 'older homeowners could choose between two ways of paying their 
property taxes: 1) they could pay then directly to their local government 
Just as they have always done In tha past, or 2). they could postpone payment' 
until their tstajte Is settled or until they decide to sell their home. If they 
choose to postpone payment, then the state tfould pay "their current tax bill In 
full to the local government. The total amount of taxsa postponed plus Interest 
vould eventually be paid to che state' from the equity Ja the home when the home- 
owner dies or sells. 
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APPENDIX D 



Vignettes 



Vignette A 



The Westside Conservation Corporation in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin offers a reverse annuity mortgage program to older 
homeowners in a low-to-moderate income neighborhood in 
Milwaukee. The project began in Spring 1981, with support 
from local foundation and United Way^funds that HECP 
helped to generate It was conceived as an effort to 
counteract the proliferation of roomfng houses that absentee 
landlords were developing out of low-priced homes. The pro- 
ject was to stabilize the neighborhood by providing an incen- 
tive for owner occupancy 

Project staff learned about the Home Equity Conversion Pro- 
ject during their initial investigations. HECP was beneficial » 
to them during this stage of development. The Executive 
Director of the Conservation Corporation reports that the 
studies and models concerning the economic aspects o,f • 
home equity conversion were particularly helpful as 
background information Brainstorming sessions with HECP 
staff helped refine the project's goals and activities. The "con- 
sultations" have provided opportunities to talk with experts 
and to seek additional funding. Funding for the finfyear of 
operations came through contacts made with foundations 
at the first consultation 

The Milwaukee project offers a counseling program to assist 
the elderly in finding housing To date, one reverse annuity 
mortgage contract has been signed with the project. 43 ■ 



"Telephone interview with Waymon Winston, Executive Director, Westside 
Conservatioc^Corporation, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, November 1981 
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Vignette B 

Since March 1980, the San Francisco Development Fund has 
been operating the Reverse Annuity Mortgage (RAM) Program 
in Mann County, California. The Fund was approached in 1978 
by the Federal Home Loan Bank Board to explore the idea 
of equity conversion.^yvhile researching the state-of-the-arf 
in equity conversion, the Fund learned about HECP. The RAW 
Program has been supported financially by HECP, two loqel 
foundations, and the Federal Home Loan Bank Board; it has 
received in-kind legal and consulting services as well. 

The program offers a vanety of plans and options that 
generate monthly cash payments to senior homeowners. To 
date, the Fund has closed 25 loans and has made six refer- 
rals to the sale and leaseback program In all, the program 
has received over 1,000 inquiries The Mann demonstration 
is the first to actually record the loans on the West Coast 
and is also the only program that involves private lenders as 
well as private funding for operational expenses. 

Throughout the program, the Fund has found HECP to be an 
, excellent resource In the early stages of development, pro- 
gram staff used Extensively the proceedings of the first con- 
ference held by HECP The proceedings were particularly 
helpful in developing the program design and research 
methodology HECP servesas an information clearinghouse 
as well Through conferences, the project has been in- 
strumental in getting people together who are working in the 
home equity conversion area In addition^ HECP staff have 
provided the RAM program with a list of consultants, scSBr 
of whom have prepared special studies for the program One 
such study was partially funded by HECP with a direct grant 
to the,RAM program 

Another way in whichjthe HECP staff have been useful has 
been by sharing research studies they conducted on various 
loan programs offered by financial institutions throughout 
the country Also, the HECParrd R#M program refer to each 
other people who are interested in home equity conversion 
plans One of the RAM staff members noted, "(the HECP staff] 
are such a valuablejesource, we wouldn't know whatMo do 
without them " 44 * 
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44 Telephone interview with Bronwyn Belling, Reverse Annuity Mortgage 
Program, San Francisco, California, November 1981 
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Vignette C 

The Home Equity Conversion project in Monona, Wisconsin 
is directed by a nine-member committee composed of com- 
* munity members (including realtors, financial experts, the 
director of a coalition of aging groups, a MSCC member, a 
senior citizen, and an alderman) The project began in January 
1981 with funds from a local foundation, matched .with in- 
\ind contributions from HECP,and the City of Monona. 

The project director first heard about the hfECP through the 
Madison Development Corporation (see Vignette D), on 
whose board she serves and which she helped found. 

Pilot project staff conducted amail survey of abdut 550 elder- 
ly homeowners in Monona to ascertain their interest in 
.various equity conversion alternatives. The findings re- 
vealed a great need for housing among senior citizens, as 
well as 'their desire to remain in Monona rather than move. 
The 1 HECP director told the Mo/iona project director about 
two senior citizen housing facilities elsewhere in Wisconsin, 
in which the elderly can buy a unit with the equity obtained 
from the sale of their house HECP hired the project direc- 
tor as a consultant to look Into the operation of these 
facilities. The project cjecided that a comparable facility 
, would best meet the needs of the Monona elderly 
homeowners, and preliminary efforts to build the facility are 
now underway The project has met^with representatives of 
the City of Monona, developers, and the future project coor- 
dinator Project staff also conducted personal and group 
discussions with homeowners interested in equity 
conversion. 

The project director found that the HECP staff and their 
reports contributed substantially to the development of the 
project When she first started the project, she used much 
of the resource material for background information on equity 
conversion. One of the HECP*staff members participated 
directly, by helping to design the questionnaire/conduct in- 
terviews with elderly homeowners, and provide information 
to them on home equity 45 



"Telephone interview with Rita Wlodarczyk, Monona Home Equity Con- 
version Project, November 1981 $ 
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Vignette D 



The Home Equity Project in Madison, Wisconsin was a qne- 
year effort operated by the Madison Development Corpora- J 
tion (MDC) with funds from a Community Development Block 
* Grant and the Wisconsin Department of Development. The 
idea for the project came to the director of the MDC when 
he attended aconference held by the HECP project. To date, 
a feasibility study has been conducted, but the project is not 
yet ; operational 

The H ECP was helpful to the Madison project in a variety of 
wa^s HECP provided office space and other in-kind contribu- 
tions The HEfcP project director served on the board of the 
corporation, and helped with various tasks, including the 
design of v the feasibility study HECP staff helped develop 
the educational materials used in presentations about equi- 
ty conversion They also attended the meetings and helped 
conduct the survey Through the HECP library, the project 
had Access to technical information that they were unable 
to afford themselves Such information included statistical 
and research information, annuity tables prepared by HECP 
staff, the study on reverse annuity mortgages conducted by 
Kaplan. Smith and Associates, and the cash flow planning 
model developed by Dr Guttentag These materials were 
found to be very useful in setting up the project. I n addition, 
the former project/director found that the periodic con- 
ferences held by HBCP\s^rved as a good vehicle for exchange 
of information Theypetmitted pilot project staff to talk about 
mutual problems and h5 share ideas which could be adapted 
to "one s own.pilot project " 44 v 

s 



/•Telephone interviews with Max Kummerow, Home Equity Conversion Pro- 
ject, and Deborah Fugenschuh, Home Equity Project, December 1981. 
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APPENDIX E 

Media Coverage of 
Home Equity Conversion Project 

1982 

Real Estate Today, 1982. 
PBS-TV Nightly Business Report, 1982. 
New Jersey Public Television, 1982. 
Peterson, J. Knight-Ridder Newspapers, 1982. 
Changing Times, June 1982. 

"Reverse mortgages move ahead," Savings & Loan News, 
January 1982. 

Harney, K. "Housing Report,' 1 50 f^us, January 1982. 

"Queen for a day," Reader's Digest, Vol. 14, No.^21, January 
1982. " . 

Philadelphia Bulletin 

Pommer, M. "Expert grges state to fund equity aid, "Madison 
Capital Times, January 7, 1982. 

1981 

Harney, K. (Col.) "Lifetime income in exchange for equity," 
The Washington Post, December-29,-1981. 

"Retiree relocation," Runzheimer Reports on Preretirement 
Counseling, Vol. 1, No. 1, November 1981. 
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"Hope for cash-poor elderly," The Milwaukee Journal, 
November 29, 1981. 

Pommer, M. "Elderly property tax break delayed for bond rul- 
ing," Madison Capital Times, November 17, 1981. 

9 

"Reverse mortgage can help elderly persons keep homes," 
(Knight-Ridder News Service) The Qenver Post, November 
8,1981. S 

"Aetna Insurance operates firSt volunteer lawyer program for 
the elderly," Bifocal, Vol. 2, No. 5, Oct./Nov. 1981. 

Groskind, N. "Using equity via reverse annuity mortgage," 
Boston Globe, November 1, 1981. 

"Good Morning America" interview, ABC-TV, New York, 
October 21, 1981. 

"Property richf cash poor," Time, October 19,1981. 

Shaman, D. "Equity conversion plans grow," The New York 
Times, October 18, 1981. 

"Home equity conversion. Pilot projects are moving ahead," 
Mortgage & Real Estate Executives Report, (Warren, 
Gorham, & Lamong, Inc.), Vol. 1, No. 4, September 1981. 

"House equity used tp^aid the elderly," The New York 
Times, September 24, 'l 981. 

Greer, J. "Help for aged homeowners. New plan bolsters in- 
come," Marin Independent Journal, September 20, 1981. 

'Shoemaker, J. P. "For the elderly, a way to afford home, sweet 
home," The Philadelphia Inquirer, September 20, 1981: 

Buell, F. "City launches project to protect elderly owners' 
property values," Buffalo Evening News, September 18, 
1981V 

"Keeping the elderly in theirliomes in neighborhoods with 
rising taxes," Neighborhood Reinvestment Report, 
September 1, 1981. 

Smart, D. "Home equity conversion pension fund vehicle?" 
Pension World, August 1981. 
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Harris, M. " 'Reverse' mortgage comes to Bay Area,"San 
FranciSGO-Gfironicle, August 27, 1981. 

Deiuca, M.C. "Nation watches test project for Lovejoy 
seniors," Buffalo Courier-Express, August 24, 1981. 

"Market potential analyzed/' HUD Newsletter, August 10, 
1981. 

"She's first to sign up for 'reverse annuity mortgage'," San 
Francisco Examiner, August 7, 1981. 

Harris, M. "On Wisconsin. An editorial. Targeted tax-relief 
for the elderly," Milwaukee Journal, August 16, 1981. 

Hagel, B. "Home Equity Conversion Programs: Are they 
compatible with public Entitlement Programs?" Clearing- 
house Review, July 1981. 

Pommer, M. "Budget bill benefits elderly, says Sykes," 
Madison Capital Times, July 22, 1981. 

Schneider, J. "Elderly want to convert home equity, survey 
finds," Madison Capital Times, July 8, 1981. 

"Unlocking home equity for the elderly," Active Times, (In- 
ternational Society of Preretirement Planners), Summer 
1981. 

Ferguson, J.T. "Unlocking home equity for the elderly," book 
review in Bankers Magazine, May-June 1981. 

"Unlocking home equity for the elderly/' book review in 
Economic Books: Current Selections, June 1981. 

"A looming challenge: Helping older Americans keep their 
homes," Savings & Loan News, May 1981. 

''Wisconsin AFSCME demands in-state investments, mort- 
gages for participants," Labor & Investments, May 1981. 

**• 

Beeman, D. "Aid to 'house-rich' elderly," Texas Realtor, April 
1981. 

3 4 

"Unfocking home equity for the elderly," book review in Mort- 
gage Banker, April 1981. 
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"Senior homeowners seek cooperative plan," Vailsburgl 
Newark, New Jersey Newspaper, April 23, 1981. 

Gigot, PA "Builders recognizing benefits of meeting elder- 
fy's needs," Waff Street Journal, April 15, 1981. / 

Shively, N.H. "Tax-deferral plan for elderly backed," 
Milwaukee Sentinel, April 14, 1981. 

Simms, P. "State, employees' union open bargain", Wiscon- 
sin State Journal, April 11, 1981. 

Hannah, S. "WSEU offers investment plan," Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, April 10, 1981. 

Smith, C.V. "About the 'reverse' mortgage," The San Diego 
Union, April 5, 1981. 

Miller, J. "Loan plan test for older homeowner," San Francisco 
Chronicle, March 1981. 

Ouinn, MJ. (Col.) "On reverse mortgages," Newsweek, 
March 30, 1981. 

Schjonberg, M^F. "Bills would ease property-tax load on 
elderly," Wisconsin State Journal, Wednesday, March 18, 
1981. 

Friederich, C.E. "Elderly tax plan likely to survive," Wiscon- 
sin State Journal, March 11, 1981. 

Pommer, M. "How can the elderly*make it?" Madison Capital 
Times, March 11, 1981. , 

Clark, L.H., Jr., "The outlook. Help for the elderly: A need for 
a focus," Walt Street Journal, March 2, 1981. 

Will, G.F. "The 'Grandpa bulge'," The Washington Post, 
February 5, 1981. 

"Tax option plan aids elderly homeowners," Sixty Plus, 
Wisconsin State Journal, February 4, 1981. 

Harney, K. (Col. ) "Equity plans turns home into pension," 
Chicago Tribune, January 25, 1981. (Syndicated in 27 
newspapers.) 
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"Legislative rundown,*' Madison Capital Times, January 24, 
1981. 

Harney, K. (Col.) "Home equity viewed as a pension source,'; 
Sacramento Bee, January 4, 1981. 

1980 

Maersch, S. 'There's gold in them thar houses," The 
Milwaukee Journal, December 28, 1980. \ 

Stout, N. "For the eWerly, cash from banks," Westport News, 
December 19, 1980. 

Jackson, J.R. "Project seeks to help the elderly cash in on 
unused home equity," The Baltimore Sun, December 14, 
1980. 

Harney, K. (Col.) "Could your home be your pension fund?" 
The New American, December 6, 1980. 

Kendrick, R. "Program wants to help older homeowners get 
extra cash," Madison Capital Times, November 28, 1980. 

" "Reverse annuity mortgages can help retirees supplement 
their incomes," American Banker ("Mortgages" column), 
November 18, 1980. 

Rand, E. "Taping a new source of cash," The New York Times, 
November 23, 1980. 

Hare, P.H. "Ways to deal with housing crisis," The New York 
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